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Phe orderly, systematic control and 
operation of air traffic will become a 
reality through the use of Bendix-* 
Decca, the all-purpose 
navigation system. Equally important 
is the fact that Bendix-Decca is the 
only known system which successfully 


accurate, 


provides the means to control jet air- 
craft when they begin flying the 
already crowded airlanes at super- 
sonic speeds 

Bendix-Decea, which was developed 
in the United States, now blankets 


A thousand products 


The pilot, left, is adjusting an ceriol 


roadmap 


which gives a pictorial display of his course 


from departure to arrival by automatically tracing his path on a map 


BENDIX-DECCA NAVIGATION SYSTEM 
CLARIFIES AIR-TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


major air routes from eastern Canada, 
across the Atlantic and throughout 
Europe. On this continent alone, one 
million square miles are covered by 
Bendix-Decca from Newfoundland to 
the Bay of Fundy and down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal. 
Bendix-Decca is unique in many 
aspects. It conserves air space by per- 
mitting aircraft to fly in restricted 
parallel lanes and provides simple 


traffic patterns for safe speed up of 


landings. It charts the exact course 


“Sond” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


being flown by the aircraft on a mov- 
ing map in the cockpit and can 
instantaneously relay this information 
to traffic controllers. It blankets an 
entire area, even behind obstructions 
and at any altitude. It is equally 
accurate for all types of aircraft, 
including private planes and _heli- 
copters. Bendix-Decca also is 
extensively used for marine naviga- 
tion. Write our Pacific Division, 
North Hollywood, California, for the 
story on Bendix-Decca Sea ane won sald 


a million ideas 











How Good Earnings for the Telephone Company 


Benefit the Telephone User 





Good earnings provide both the 
incentive and the means for better 
telephone service and greater value. 


But if earnings are low, and all 
energies and judgments must be di- 
rected to meet the pressing needs of 
the moment, it becomes impossible 
to do the best for the long run. 


For a practical illustration, let’s 
take a telephone engineer who is 
figuring out what size telephone 
cable should be installed to serve a 
growing neighborhood. 


He knows it must serve 200 homes 
right away. He’s reasonably sure also 
that in another couple of years per- 
haps 200 more homes will want serv- 
ice. Putting in a cable today that is 
big enough to serve all 400 homes 
will cost more at the start. 


However, putting in a smaller 
cable today that will serve only 200, 
and another of equal size two years 
later, will cost a lot more in the end. 


What will the engineer do? 


If the company is pinched for 
money, he'll have to put in the 
smaller cable, even though this will 


be more expensive in the long run. 


But if the company is in good fi- 
nancial shape — 

If it can readily get the capital 
required for the big cable— 


And if the general level of earnings 
justifies absorbing the temporarily 
higher cost of the larger cable until 
the time when its full capacity is 
utilized — 

Then the engineer will decide to 
go ahead with the larger cable. Over 
the years this will save money for 
both the company and telephone 
users, and produce the best service. 
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Telephone people are called on 
to make decisions like this, day in 
and day out. In all these decisions 
good earnings are essential to assure 
the greatest economy and progress. 


There is nothing to justify the 
philosophy that keeping telephone 
earnings low is the way to insure 
low rates. 


Such a policy, by limiting prog- 
ress and long-range economies, 
leads inevitably to poorer service 
at a higher price than the customer 
would otherwise have to pay. 








Avco makes 
things better 
for America... 


A turbine-powered helicopter rises high 
in the afternoon over Texas . . 


A sun-browned Iowa farmer drives 
through his golden cornfield .. . 


And a housewife in Delaware loads 
her automatic dishwasher . . . 


Avco’s widely ranged products are an 
integral part of the American scene: 
at home, in industry, and for defense. 


A soldier in Florida tracks a plane 
on his radarscope 


A scientist in Massachusetts considers 
a problem of space flight... 


While a TV cameraman in Ohio 


focuses on two teen-age entertainers... 


Avco works to give America the most 
dependable equipment, the most ad- 
vanced ideas and research. This is Avco: 


Lycoming—aviation, marine, and 
industrial power plants . . . Crosley— 
electronics systems and aircraft structures 
... AK Division—kitchen equipment 
and architectural porcelain... New Idea 
and Ezee Flow—specialized farm 
equipment... Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation—the WLW Radio and TV 
Group .. . Moffats, Limited (Canada)— 
cooking and heating equipment, defense 
and industrial products .. . 

Avco Research Laboratory and Research 
and Advanced Development Division—~ 
basic and applied research. 


Scie ntists interested in unusual opportunitre s 


for advancement can grow with Aveo. 


Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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pear on the earth; the time of the 
singing of the birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” 
—TuHE Sone or SOLOMON, 
m, 34, 22. 


Lo! the winter was indeed past, 
but anyone listening for the voice 
of the turtle was doomed to dis- 
appointment. For what Solomon 
really had in mind was the coo- 
ing turtledove, and not the slow- 
moving reptile. Yet were Solomon 
abroad in the land of finance this 
month, we like to think he might 
have heard the voice of the turtle, 
too. At Forses, we heard it clearly. 
After all, the annual report season 
was at its height—a time when 
company presidents and chairmen 
dutifully account to their stock- 
holders for their stewardship—and 
many a hard-shelled, publicly held 
U.S. firm was 


indexed pages; Philip Morris, which 
pointed up its purchase last year 
of Milprint, Inc., by superimposing 
on its report cover an overlay of 
.005 acetate made by Milprint. 

Yet the prettiest reports are 
not always the most informative. 
Nor can a slick cover gloss over a 
slack year. All too legion are the 
companies which provide statistical 
results for the year just ended, but 
neglect to show prior-year figures 
with which the perplexed stock- 
holder can compare them. 

The Open Book. On the other 
hand, many an old corporate hand 
at reporting, knowing full well that 
stockholder memories are long any- 
way, serves up a complete account- 
ing for years past. General Motors 
goes 20 years in retrospect and du 
Pont religiously reveals results for 
the past 25 years. At the other end 
of the spectrum 
are such rock- 





engaged in the 
ancient rite of 
sticking its cor- 
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ribbed conserv- 
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Pfizer’s supplement is going to be 
read in a great many more places 
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..-hold the phone, 
lll have it for you 
right away... 


Smptograph 


“220M” by Smptometer 


new features 
make figures fly... 
...and so simple 
to multiply! 


New Comptometer Customatic— 
World's fastest way to figure... 
now faster than ever. Try it 
FREE on your own work. See 





for yourself, 


New Multiplication Key—it prints the answer, and both of the factors, on 
two easy-to-read lines. 


New High Speed—220 cycles per minute. Over 30% faster than most other 
10-key listing machines. 

New More Flexible Keyboard—accepts figures faster. 

New Dual Purpose Lever—increases capacity to 11-digit listing, 13 totaling 
—for addition and subtraction. 

New Color—smart “Autumn Tan” —blends with modern office decor. 

New Variable Space Control—adjusts for single or double spacing. 

Plus these wanted features: Exclusive Automatic Visi-Balance Window— 
Single Cycle, Single Purpose, Control Keys—Adjustable Keyboard Angle— 


Two Color Printing—Quiet Rotary Action—Streamlined Styling—Concealed 
Paper Roll—and many others. 


Now Lease any Comptometer Business Machine on a nationwide leasing 
plan through Comptometer offices. 


COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 

1718 WN. Paulina St, Chicago 22, Illinois 

© Arrange free office trial for me on: 

© Send me literature on: 
© Comptometer Comptograph “220M” 
© Comptometer Customatic 
C) Comptometer Commander 


Name__ 








Comptometer Commander —Insures Firm 
accuracy in dictation. Lifetime 
Magnetic belt saves far more Address 
than machine costs. See for 
yourself, City __ilone___State_ 





READERS SAY 


Tariff “Protection” 


Str: In reference to your editcrial 
“Tsolationism’s Other Face” (ForsEs, 


| March 15), I would like to say that you 


are just like other people who are not 
affected by foreign imports. 

Let’s suppose the Japanese copied 
every issue of Forszs word for word, 
could release it on the same date that 
you did and charged only $3 a year in- 
stead of $6. Wouldn't you like a little 
protection? 

I sincerely hope this doesn’t happen 
to you, but in case it does be sure and 
write John Foster Dulles and tell him 
of your trouble. He will probably ad- 
vise you how you can knit hosiery, 
weave cloth or make watches on your 
printing presses. 

-JAMES R. SHEPPARD 
Vice President 
Sheppard Veneer Co 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Forses believes that there is more at 
stake in tariff policy than just the in- 
terests of companies injured by foreign 
competition. Also to be considered are 
the 4.5 million Americans who earn their 
living making things for export; the con- 


| sumers who must foot the ultimate bill 


for any tariff; and the foreign policy and 
defense of the U.S. As for competition 
from abroad, Forses welcomes any le- 
gitimate kind—and thinks other busi- 
nessmen should, too.—Eb. 


Order from Moscow 


Sir: I enjoyed the Side Lines article 
in your issue of February 1 [“Sputnik & 
Stocknik,” telling of a Moscow library 
subscription order for Forges]. In this 
connection, I thought you might be*in- 
terested in another order that came 
from Moscow. 

Last summer Dr. James A. Byrd, as- 
sistant professor of finance at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, published an “Estate 
Planning Bibliography.” The heart of 
the capitalistic economy, Dr. Byrd ex- 
plains, is the right of an individual to 
own and dispose of property according 
to his own wishes. 

Recently a request arrived from a 


| library in Moscow for a copy of the 
| book. Maybe the Russians have come to 


realize that the American way of life 
might be worth “looking into.” 

—P. C. KENDAL! 
Austin, Tex. 


The Girls 


Str: So nice of you to let us have a 


| glimpse behind the scenes at the Fair 


Ladies of your research staff (“Side 
Lines,” Forses, March 1) .. . FORBES 
may well be proud of their accomplish- 
ments and the very important job they 
do in digging out the facts that make 
your magazine authoritative and helpful 
to businessmen everywhere. 

—ALLAN R. Brown 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CANCER 1958 


While cancer is still one of our nation’s 
greatest health problems, several recent 
developments are encouraging. 


e The mortality rate from cancer among 
women has been declining. The total de- 


crease is substantial in degree—no less 
than 15°, in the last ten years alone among 
several million women ages 25 to 74. 


e The proportion of cancer patients sur- 
viving 5 years or more after diagnosis has 
measurably increased. This improvement 
is recorded for most major sites of cancer, 
and is especially large for certain cancers 
among women and for cancers of the 
digestive system. 

Such facts indicate that still greater gains 
are possible. In this connection, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society states: 

“One half of all cases of cancer could be 
saved with present knowledge if individ- 
uals would seek medical attention early 
enough, and if the latest and best means of 
diagnosis and treatment can be made more 
generally available.” 
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So, pending a major break-through 

against this disease, you are the first line of 
defense against cancer. And here are the 
things you should do to make your defense 
as strong as possible: 
1. Know cancer’s seven warning signals. 
Should one of these signals appear, no time 
should be lost in seeing your doctor. In the 
vast majority of cases, a danger signal 
turns Out, upon examination, to be a symp- 
tom of some other condition 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 
1. Any sore that does not heal. 
2. A lump or thickening in the breast 
or elsewhere, 
Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
Any change in a wart or mole. 
Persistent indigestion or difficulty 
in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 


Any change in normal bowel habits. 











what is the outlook? 


2. Have regular health examinations. Ac- 
cording to the American Cancer Society, 
in 99 out of every 100 people examined, no 
cancer is found. People who seek examina- 
tion are relieved of worry if they do not 
have the disease. Those who have it, and 
are promptly treated, have a materially 
better chance of cure. 

Remember, many cancers occur in parts 
of the body which a general practitioner 
Should 
changes in normal body functions between 


can readily examine you notice 


examinations, have another check-up 


3. Avoid any treatment except your doctor's. 
Cancer is cured only by skilled physicians 
using surgery, X-ray, radium and other 
forms of radiation. In many forms of can- 
cer, the majority of cases can be saved 
when diagnosed early and properly treated 


Current research on the causes of can 
cer, its prevention and treatment gives even 
greater hope for the future. But it is still 
important for you to be alert to cancer’s 
danger signals and get prompt treatment 
should one of them occur. 


Metropolitan Life insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet “What You Should 
Know About Cancer,” 4-58-F. 

















COMPARATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 
1957 1956 
Barrels sold 1,368,712 1,431,921 
Net Sales after Excise Taxes $26,245,280 $26,270,578 
Income before Taxes. . . 2,910,965 2,893,400 





Net Income after Taxes. . 1,410,965 1,443,400 
Working Capital . 9,068,868 2,957,188 
Shareholders’ Equity . 10,468,395 10,025,905 
Earnings per Common Share 2.33 2.38 
Dividends per Common Share 1.60 1.60 
Book Value Per Common Share 17.29 16.56 


Nn E& W B RAN D 


“Friars” is the brand name of a new ale which we 
introduced during the final quarter of the year. It sells 
for the same price as our beer. We believe it will 

be more acceptable to the general public 

than some of the heavier ales. Thus far 

its acceptance has been very favorable. 


* * * 
Our 1957 Annual Report, containing a special feature on “Modern Materials 
Handling” in our South Bend warehouse, and other data about our operations 


is available on request to the company or our financial public relations counsel, 
Gartley & Associates, Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5, New York. 


DREWRYS LIMITED U.S.A. INC. 


1408 ELWOOD AVENUE, SOUTH BEND 24, INDIANA 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Another filter-tip is being readied 
by American Tobacco (Luckies, Her- 
bert Tareyton, Hit Parade), according 
to smoking-room gossip in Wall Street. 
The gimmick: a double filter—one 
part charcoal, one part another sub- 
stance. The filter, it is said, will soon 
be featured on one of the company’s 
lesser known brands, Johnnie Walker. 


AT&T stockholders subscribed to 
99.7% of the company’s recent, rec- 
ord-breaking $718.3-million deben- 
ture issue—the highest percentage 
ever recorded in its stockholder offer- 
ings. The approximately $2 million 
in unsubscribed debentures are being 
sold on the open market. 


Britain’s firm industrial output has 
been overshadowed by the longtime 
decline in stock-market prices there. 
But in auto production, particularly, 
activity is at record levels, more than 
double the low rate of early 1957. 
The fact that British auto production 
—which started to drop a year earlier 
than the United States’—has now re- 
covered, does not necessarily presage 
the same thing happening here. More 
than half of Britain’s autos are ex- 
ported—mostly to the U.S. 


Most popular stock in the portfolios 
of prominent colleges is Standard Oil 
(N.J.). Of 56 major institutions sur- 
veyed, reports the Boston investment 
firm of Vance, Sanders & Co., 51 
owned Jersey Standard shares. 


Cold weather last February warmed 
the hearts of oil men. According to 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, demand 
for oil rose 1.3% over the 1957 level, 
offering the first “encouraging rays 
of light” for the petroleum industry 
in many a moon. Oil demand for the 
first two months of the year, on the 
other hand, was down 4.3% from that 
of the same period in 1957. 


Cuba’s sugar paradox—prices have 
been dropping in the face of a threat- 
ened sugar shortage—results from the 
alarmed growers’ rush to the markets 
to sell their cane, avoid its destruc- 
tion by the rebel forces of Fidel Cas- 
tro. In addition, insurance under- 
writers have been increasingly un- 
willing to write sugar-shipment poli- 
cies. That has increased even further 
the producers’ desire to unload their 
goods. 
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A flip of the switch...a press of the button... 


LOOK, VO HAWVOS 


a 
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Auto-typist eliminates routine typing and dictation... by automation 


Auto-typist brings you office automa- 
tion! It's the fastest, most accurate 
way to handle all repetitive corre- 
. and it’s true that well 
over half of general office correspond- 
ence is routine, or follows a standard 
form. Sales letters, order acknowledg- 
ments, answers to inquiries, collection 
letters, just to name a few, can be 
handled efficiently and economically 
by Auto-typist. Any one of your girls 
can turn out 125 letters a day with an 
Auto-typist—3 to 4 times normal man- 
ual typing output. Any standard office 
typewriter can be converted into an 
automatic typing machine — and one 


spondence s. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY + 2323 NORTH PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39 


average typist can Operate as many as 
four Auto-typists. 

How Auto-typist works Care- 
fully prepared letters or paragraphs are 
perforated on a paper roll which oper- 
ates the typewriter keys . . . similar to 
a player-piano roll. Twenty or thirty 
complete letters can be included, or a 
series of paragraphs which can be 
combined to make up many letters. 

Salutations are manually typed, 
then, by merely pushing the num- 
bered button or buttons that corre- 
spond to the letter or paragraphs 
desired, Auto-typist automatic ally 
picks out the letter, or assembles the 


ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 
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paragraphs in proper order, and ty pes 
it perfectly! Manual insertions can 
also be made at any point desired 

The Auto-typist method the 
perfect push-button method of typing 
automatically... offers definite savings 
to every cost-conscious organization 


Write for free booklet. 


Auito-typPist 


American Automatic Typewriter Co 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentiemen 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Quality with 
through Auto-typist Personalized Letters 


Quantity 


Name 

Company & Title 
Address 

City 
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SIXTY YEARS... 
AND THE BEST IS YET TO COME 


The first buses on 
New York's Fifth Avenue 
used tires by Goodyear 


Highway “Luxury Liners” Roll on Goodyear Tires 


of wheeled vehicle using tires by Goodyear. It also 
finds 40°% of Goodyear’s total business coming from 
products other than tires. These other activities—an 
outgrowth of natural diversification—comprise indus- 


In old New York, Fifth Avenue buses were admired 
as models of traveling convenience. Thanks to their 
Goodyear tires—then made of solid rubber—they 
were also considered the last word in comfort. 
Today, millions of travelers, from youngsters in 
school buses to businessmen in cross-country “luxury 
liners”, depend on Goodyear tires for comfortable 
riding and for safety. But even the finest tires today 
cannot be considered “the last word” because each 
year Goodyear makes important new discoveries, 
builds in valuable new features. 

Our 60th anniversary year finds virtually every kind 


trial rubber goods . . . aviation and aircraft products 
... foam products . . . films and flooring . . . chemicals 

. Shoe products . . . metal products . . . and a number 
of others, serving countless needs throughout the free 


world. 


It is through imaginative growth like this that Goodyear 
has become the world's largest rubber company. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Watch “Goodyear Theater" on TV—every other Monday 9:30 P.M., EST 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


The MIP-ers Choose Wisely 


Back in 1954, with a good deal of fanfare, the New York 
Stock Exchange launched its Monthly Investment Plan. 
The tumult and the shouting over MIP have largely died 
away, but the program for regular, periodic investment 
in common stocks still rolls merrily along. MIP—for the 
benefit of the uninitiated—is simply 
an arrangement under which anyone, 
experienced investor or neophyte, can 
accumulate stocks by paying in a 
sum of money at regular intervals. 
The sum can range from $40 per in- 
stallment to $1,000. The investing can 
be done every month, every quarter 
or by any other arrangement the in- 
vestor wishes to make. It’s all handled 
through your broker, who buys as 
many shares, or fractional shares, as your payment will 
purchase at the going market price. 

MIP has never quite lived up to the highest hopes of 
some of its more enthusiastic sponsors. But that has not 
prevented it from being a moderate success. Latest fig- 
ures show that there are just under 70,000 MIP programs 
currently in force and that somewhere between $20 and 
$30 million worth of stock was purchased through them 
last year. That, of course, is pretty small change by com- 
parison with the rival accumulation plans that the mutual 
funds are pushing for purchase of their own shares. At 
last count the mutual funds had 639,000 accumulation 
plans on the books with an annual purchasing power of 
some $225 million. That makes them about nine times as 
formidable financially as MIP. 

The reason that the mutual funds have outstripped 
MIP is no mystery. With their army of door-bell-ringing 
salesmen, the mutual funds have had aggressive mer- 
chandising to back them up; MIP has had to travel largely 
under its own steam. 

But don’t conclude that just because MIP has grown 
slowly, participating investors have not fared well. The 
fact is that they have. A few weeks ago The New York 
Times pointed out that the MIP-ers came through with 
flying colors in the difficult markets of 1957. According 


G.E.’s CORDINER 
MIP-ers choice 
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to The Times, the 50 favorite MIP stocks of 1956 declined 
only 9.1% on average in 1957 compared to 17.0% for the 
50 stocks most widely held by the mutual funds and other 
institutional investors. 

In some cases, the MIP-ers did even better than this 
MIP purchases usually are concen- ' 
trated in one or two stocks as against 
the hundreds of issues over which 
a mutual fund investment may be 
spread. Thus, a single well-acting 
issue can do a great deal more for the 
MIP-er than it can for a fund investor. 
Several of the MIP favorites treated 
their holders quite well in 1957’s de- 
clining market. Several among the JERSEY’s HOLMAN 
MIP’s top ten, notably Tri-Continental eacieatiaaaea lade 
and General Electric held their ground during the year 
so far as price was concerned. Only American Airlines, 
No. Ten of MIP’s top ten, and Phillips Petroleum, No 
Nine, did markedly worse than the market. 

This, of course, points out one big difference between 
MIP and the mutual funds. Under MIP picking the right 
stock is the crux of the matter; with the funds, if one 
issue goes wrong there are upwards of 100 others to re- 
deem that mistake. But for the investor who chooses 
wisely this can be an advantage: not even the most en- 
thusiastic mutual fund booster would claim that a fund, 
held back as it is by a leavening of slow-moving issues 
can ever do as well as the “right stock at the right time.” 

Since the MIP-er is, in effect, putting considerably more 
eggs in a single basket than the man with a mutual fund 
accumulation plan, it stands to reason that selection is 
more important for the MIP-er. In this connection, it’s 
interesting to note that the MIP-ers have selected quite a 
different list of favorite stocks than the mutual funds 
have. 

Take the top 10 favorites among the MIP-ers. Compare 
them with the ten top favorites of the funds named in 
the Vickers Associates’ listing of institutional favorites 
For one thing, the MIP list is more diverse. It contains 
three electronics stocks, two oils; one auto company; one 





chemical; one investment company. The Vickers list, on 
the other hand, shows that the funds are a bit top-heavy 
in oils. No less than six of the funds’ favorite ten are oil 
companies. Out of the institution’s favorite 50, 13 are oils 
as compared with seven of 50 for the MIP investors. An- 
other difference, one that served the MIP-ers well in 
1957’s tricky market: the MIP list of favorites includes 
no railroads, whereas the fund compilation showed three. 
Only one stock, Standard Oil of New Jersey, is among 
the top ten favorites of both lists. But where Eugene 
Holman’s Jersey Standard is No. One choice of the funds, 
the MIP-ers gave pride of place to Ralph Cordiner’s G.E. 

This by no means exhausts the catalogue of differences 
between the average MIP favorite choice and the average 
fund choice. Consider the matter of price range. The 
average recent price of the 10 top mutual fund favorites 
worked out to $88 a share. The average price of the ten 
top MIP stocks was $51.46. No mystery here either. The 
MIP-er with his small average payment generally prefers 
a lower-priced stock, whereas the mutual fund manager, 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars to invest at a time 
need not be very concerned about the price range of the 
stock. 

Another interesting difference between fund favorites 
and MIP favorites: the MIP-er seems more concerned 
with dividends than the fund manager is. The top ten MIP 
favorites yielded 4.5% on average at recent prices; while 


the ten mutual fund stock favorites yielded only 3.2 

Dividends are important here. They may not mean a 
great deal to the man in the 90% tax bracket, but to the 
Average investor. interested in accumulating a nest egg 
they count a good deal. Particularly is this so since most 
MIP-ers reinvest their dividends. This means that even 
when the market is not going up, the MIP-ers’ stake is 
growing—and probably compounding faster as far as 
dividends are concerned than that of most mutual funders 
with their generally lower return. 

Such differences aside, however, both MIP and the 
mutual fund accumulation plans are valuable contribu- 
tions to our free enterprise society. They are both on the 
right track, the track of channeling more small savings 
into the growing U.S. economy. Between the two, MIP 
certainly has nothing to apologize for. The record cited 
above shows that, by and large, the MIP-ers have chosen 
their stocks wisely and well. Capably advised by thei: 
brokers and by their own sense of what is growing in the 
economy, they have avoided frittering away their money 
on stagnant stocks and doubtful gambles. 

This being demonstrably true, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that both the financial community and the nation might 
benefit if brokerage houses went out and put a little 
missionary zeal into MIP—the kind of zeal that has built 
the mutual fund business into a $10 billion affair in the 
course of a decade? 
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Indicated Approximate 
1958 Price Approximate 


Payout Per Share Yield 
General Electric Co. + $2.00 61 3.3% 
General Motors Corp. 7 2.00 36 5.6 
Dow Chemical Co. ... 1.20 59 2.0 
Standard Oil (NJ.) ...... 2.25 51 4.4 
Sperry Rand Corp....... 0.80 18 4.4 
Tri-Continental Corp. ........ 1.50 31 4.8 
Radio Corp. of America ...... 1.50 34 4.4 
American Tel. & Tel. . 9.00 5.2 
Phillips Petroleum ... 1.70 38 4.5 
American Airlines Inc. . 1.00 17 5.9 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. . ‘ 1.10 27 4.1 
The Lehman Corp. . pasieay 0.55 24 2.3 
E. |. du Pont Teer 6.50 3.7 
Union Carbide Corp. ........ 3.60 92 3.9 
Olin Mathieson Chemical .... 2.00 38 5.3 
Gulf Oil Corp. 2.50 2.3 
General Dynamics Corp. ..... 2.00 59 3.4 
Monsanto Chemical 1.00 34 2.9 
Intl Business Machine 2.60 344 0.8 
Westinghouse Electric 2.00 62 3.2 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 2.00 47 4.3 
ey Ge ME GTR. 0.60 00s00s.00 3.00 60 5.0 
Reynolds Metals Co. ......... 44 1.35 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. ... 1.00 17 5.9 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. ..... 29 4.5 





The Fifty Stocks Most Popular with Monthly Investment Plan Buyers 


In order of 
popularity as 
of Dec. 27, 1957 


In order of 
Be mg as 
Dec. 27, 1957 


Approximate 
Price Approximate 
Per Share Yield 


Indicated 
1958 
Payout 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. $2.40 49 4.9% 
Detroit Edison Co. 2.00 ' 40 5.0 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. wibced 2.00 48 4.2 
Commonwealth Edison Co. ... 2.00 45 4.4 
Merck & Co., Inc. 48 2.9 
Southern Co. ieee 29 4.1 
Standard Oil Co. (ind.) ...... 40 5.2 
American Can Co. .... — . 43 47 
American Cyanamid Co. ..... ‘ 45 3.6 
United Gas Corp. .......... ‘ 30 5.0 
Eastman Kodak Co. ... ar 2.7 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. ... rae 65 3.5 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.. . 78 1.5 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 73 1.6 
The Texas Co. ; eT : 62 3.2 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. Corp. 28 3.2 
Safeway Stores, Inc. ........ ' 31 3.2 
oT . 42 7.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ... 54 4.4 
General Telephone Corp. .... j 42 48 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ....... 40 6.0 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil .... 22 6.0 
Og, ae ee 43 5.6 
National Biscuit Co. . 47 47 
Aluminium, Ltd. 31 2.9 
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Actually—with Tape-Talk—Friden 


has re-invented the office 





Functions haven’t changed—only the basic working method. 

In office after office nowadays, you see the flow of paperwork 
being handled automatically by Friden Tape-Talk machines. 

These machines read and write and calculate with punched 
paper tape. Applications include invoicing, sales orders, shipment 
manifests, inspection reports, time cards, inventory... 

Friden promises this: In exact proportion to the degree of office 
automation you wish to achieve, Friden Tape-Talk machines will 
(1) Eliminate need for manual movements and operator decisions; 
(2) Increase work volume output without increasing payroll costs 
or overtime; (3) End errors in data recopying. 

Call your nearby Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California ...sales, instruction, service throughout the world. 


rriden ~ 
hao the : 


Soloctadoto® automatic SS 4 
tape reader-selector-sorter a 
Choro itiP automatic tape 


writing-acéounting, cape Compoutiy jaar automatic tape 
: illi rt k 
- i Md -p ! ———— billing department in one des 


tape transmitter-receiverss tliets code tape adding-listing machine 


Friden Mailroom Equipment 


Quitomatic Dryput - Output Machine 
% 1 } 
gustownriter automatic ed Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
justifying type-composing machige Friden Natural Way Adding Machine The Thinking Machine of American Business 
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"| LEARNED A LOT FROM 75 MILLION MILES 


... that’s why | use Fords 100% in my Railroad Transfer Service fleet,’’ 
says Mr. J. L. Keeshin, President Railroad Transfer Service, Inc. 


““My experience through 43 years and millions of miles of truck fleet 
operation from coast to coast has emphasized the fact that Ford is un- 
matched for all the qualities most important to fleet owners—dependability, 
low running costs, get-up-and-go, good solid value. That’s why I switched 
100% to Fords when I took over the Railroad Transfer Service in 1956. 

“‘We now operate 65 Ford passenger vehicles and 14 truck tractors. Most 
of this equipment runs 21 hours per day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks of the 
year, clocking nearly three quarters of a million miles annually. Absolute 
dependability is a must. Vehicles are operated for 30 months without major 
overhaul and only replaced to capitalize on Ford styling and engineering 
advances. We overlook nothing that will help us in maintaining a profitable 
fleet operation—in equipment, Fords have what it takes!”’ 


Central Station, Chicago, Iilinois 


FORD FLEET STAYING POWER IS PAYING POWER 


When fleet owners get the facts they go Ford. . . . has the highest quality upholsteries . . . the 
There’s value you can bank on to begin with, low only double-sealed brakes and a real payload of 
running costs, less downtime as the miles roll by. other features that put Ford first in line for economy, 
Only Ford cars offer the economy of short-stroke durability and all-round value. These are only a 
Six and Thunderbird V-8 engines. Compared to few of the reasons why Fords are preferred for fleet 
its nearest competitor, the 58 Ford is the most use. Your nearest Ford Dealer can prove it! See 
durably built . . . best weatherproofed and insulated him soon... this is only the beginning of the story. 


Dependability is the byword of 58 FORD FLEETS 


PROVED AND APPROVED AROUND THE WORLD 





BUSINESS ABROAD 
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UNDER THE MATTRESS 


How much does a company really make? 


Is it playing 


things excessively safe if it hides part of its overseas 
profits under the corporate mattress? 


AN ACCOUNTING practice which many 
conservative accountants regard as 
outmoded under present conditions is 
causing many leading U.S. corpora- 
tions to understate their earnings. 
Chicago’s International Harvester is 
a striking case in point. Last year 
International Harvester reported a 
net profit of $45.6 million, which 
worked out to $2.88 a common share. 
But it also earned—yet did not report 
as consolidated net profit—close to 
$10 million in its operations in such 
foreign countries as Canada, France, 
Australia and Great Britain. Har- 
vester reported as net earnings only 
that part of the foreign profit ($18 
million) that was actually transferred 
as dividends to the U.S. Had the non- 
transferred foreign earnings been 
consolidated, Harvester’s net per 
share would have amounted to a 
much more respectable $3.58. 

There. was nothing illusory about 
Harvester’s $10 million even if not 
actually remitted to Chairman John 
McCaffrey’s Chicago headquarters. 
Instead it was plowed back into Har- 
vester’s domestic and foreign tractor 
and farm equipment subsidiaries. 
There it continues to work and earn 
money for stockholders at least as ef- 
fectively, and possibly more so, than 
money actually transferred to the 
U.S. as dividends from foreign sub- 
sidiaries. 

Not a Case of Legerdemain. Yet in 
understating its earnings, Harvester 
was not involved in any legerdemain 
to deceive stockholders. It was sim- 
ply following a conservative account- 
ing practice, one that traces to a large 
extent back to the shaky days when 
a dollar was not a dollar until actu- 
ally received in New York. 

Does this detail of corporate 
accounting really matter? So far as 
the actual facts of business life are 
concerned perhaps it does not. The 
profits, reported or not, are available 
for use in the business. But the fact 
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remains that a share of Harvester 
stock earning $3.58 a share is prob- 
ably a far more marketable commodi- 
ty so far as investors are concerned 
than a share earning but $2.88. 

Why then do many leading and 
respectable corporations persist in 
tucking a large portion of their for- 
eign earnings under the mattress? 
In defending non-consolidation, some 
companies cite past experience. Ar- 
gues James L. Briggs, treasurer of the 
world trade conscious American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp.: 
“During World War II we lost our 
German, Austrian and French plants. 
What a distortion that would have 
made if wed been consolidating in 
those days!” 

The Consolidators. But many execu- 
tives feel this argument has lost its 
force in 1958. Such companies as 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, General 
Foods and Procter & Gamble are 
firm believers in consolidation of all 
remittable foreign earnings. They re- 
port earnings on a worldwide basis, 


, - 
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write off reserves for foreign losses if 
and when they occur. 

Latest convert to complete consoli- 
dation is the big Colgate Palmolive 
Co. This year Colgate went back to 
its prewar custom of throwing all 
profits into the pot whether mailed to 
New York or not. This made a big 
difference in Colgate’s reported earn- 
ings. Colgate reaped nearly half of 
its $507 million in sales last year from 
overseas and 65° of its 
profits. result of the 
counting change was to raise Col- 
gate’s reported profits to $7.81 per 
share from the $5.60 it would have 
reported on the old basis. Explains 
Colgate Secretary Hugh Jewett: “We 
think economic conditions abroad to- 
day are such that our foreign earnings 
are good earnings.” 

Enter the Bankers. “Good” earnings 
or no, a dollar in the bank in New 
York is not the same thing as a dollar 
invested in a Birmingham factory o1 
in a Malayan rubber plantation. 
Bankers, for one, are sticklers for the 
difference. “Your earnings 
says American’ Radiator’s 
“look strong when you 
but anyone who's going to lend you 
money is going to break it 
You can’t fool the bankers.” 

Another big overseas earner that 
argues against consolidation is Day- 
ton’s globe-girdling National Cash 
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The net ac- 
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Briggs, 
consolidate, 


down. 


U.S. RUBBER PLANTATION IN MALAYA: 
is a dollar in the pocket worth two overseas? 
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Equity in undistributed 
earnings of uncon- 
Reported Net solidated subsidiaries Net Per Share, 
Company Per Share (per share) (total) Consolidated 
American Cyanomid ..........- $ 2.42 $0.06 $ 1,186,000 $ 2.48 
American Metals Ltd.* .......... 3.32 0.35 2,452,000 3.67 
American Motors ...........++5 d2.12 0.11 593,000 d2.01 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary ........... 1.05 0.21 2,440,000 1.26 
EE Gs dinda bower sane 4.23 0.17 1,724,000 4.40 
CEE oid cus CaS saa ew ae eheeee 0.72 0.03 149,000 0.75 
I MID oc ot nccsecesnes 5.09 0.44 8,534,000 5.53 
ND 5 asin 6 Mave ones ewes ens 5.20 0.22 11,700,000 5.42 
Te ee ae 4.40 0.45 4,035,000 4.85 
OE Gitdewnsnceesnes 4.4) 0.40 1,689,000 4.81 
SE ant ata deta be hae be belece 7.73 1.83 21,206,000 9.56 
International Harvester ......... 2.88 0.70 9,700,000 3.58 
Monsanto Chemical ............ 1.68 0.53 11,947,000 2.21 
National Cosh Register......... 2.57 0.62 4,400,000 3.19 
National Dairy Products ........ 3.18 0.05 706,857 3.23 
EE 6.5.4 64.6044. cisiesc00 6.13 0.06 478,000 6.19 
ID ine Wind or00-0-010:4 2.70 0.19 2,481,000 2.89 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass* ......... 5.62 0.20 2,008,000 5.82 
ee 5.83 0.44 6,803,000 6.27 
0 reer errr 1.83 0.11 3,150,000 1.94 
NE II, hoo okies cceces 4.01 0.21 686,000 4.22 
Standard Oil of California* ..... 4.24 0.16 10,011,000 4.40 
DOE I ec ce oi sie wccdn 5.94 0.94 53,000,000 6.88 
ee eee eee 4.45 0.54 16,200,000 4.99 
United States Rubber .......... 4.27 0.27 1,530,000 4.54 


*1956 figures. 








HIDDEN EARNINGS 


Here are some of the giant U.S. corporations which 
had sizable unconsolidated earnings last year. 


Seurce of Unconsolidated Net 


Domestic and foreign associated 
companies 

Rhodesian Selection Trust Ltd. 

Refrigeration Discount Corp. and 
foreign subsidiaries 


Foreign subsidiaries 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 


Foreign subsidiaries 
Foreign associates 
Foreign subsidiaries and branches 


Associate companies, mostly 
foreign 

Partially-owned subsidiaries 

IBM World Trade Corp. 

Domestic and foreign subsidiaries 


Foreign subsidiaries 

Foreign subsidiaries 

Foreign subsidiaries 

Subsidiaries and associated com- 
panies 

Foreign subsidiaries and affiliates 

Domestic and foreign subsidiaries 


Domestic and foreign subsidiaries 

Foreign subsidiaries 

Foreign subsidiaries 

Eastern Hemisphere subsidiaries 
less than 50% owned 


Non-subsidiary and foreign com- 
panies 

Foreign subsidiaries and affiliates 

Foreign operations 








Register Co. “We earned $12 mil- 
lion abroad last year,” says Gordon 
A. Lowden, National Cash’s VP for 
Finance, “and remitted about $7.6 
million of it. To have consolidated 
the other $4.4 million would have 
been to put into earned surplus funds 
that are not available for dividends to 
stockholders. It would be a poor ac- 
counting practice.” 

A Trend? As against National 
Cash’s stand, the advocates of con- 
solidation have an effective answer. 
Says one: “If you argue that unre- 
mitted foreign earnings are not avail- 
able for dividends, I could make the 
same point about profits earned in 
the U.S. that go into plant expansion 
or into inventories.” 

Controversy aside, one thing is un- 
arguable about consolidating foreign 
earnings: stockholders like it. Par- 
ticularly so when recession at home 
cuts into profits. 

Thus there are signs that other 
companies are thinking about doing 
as Colgate has done and throwing 
aside as outmoded the bird-in-the- 
hand view of overseas earnings. Con- 
fides American Radiator’s Briggs: 
“Now that it looks as though we’re 
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going to live in a peaceful world, we 
are considering consolidation.” 

Special Cases. Some individual 
companies can still make a special 
case for non-consolidation. General 
Tire’s Treasurer Tracy S. Clark 
points out that his company is in a 
different position than such competi- 
tors as Goodyear and Firestone, which 
consolidate the bulk of their overseas 
profits. “Goodyear and Firestone,” 
says Clark, “largely own their foreign 
operations outright. We don’t, and 
therefore we feel that the earnings 
are not really yet in our treasury.” 
W.R. Grace has something of the 
same problem. Grace consolidates all 
foreign subsidiaries which it controls 
but includes only actual dividends 
received from such interests as Pan- 
agra, which it owns in joint but un- 
harmonious partnership with Pan 
American World Airways. 

Even more complex is the case of 
the vast Gulf Oil Co. Since Gulf 
gets most of its crude from foreign 
lands and sells much of it abroad, its 
foreign operations are confusingly 
complex. Gulf solves the problem by 
distinguishing between foreign profits 
which are transferable immediately 
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and those which are not. “We consoli- 
date,” explains Gulf Treasurer Hor- 
ace R. Moorhead, “our American (i.e., 
transferable) Pounds Sterling. But 
in the case of non-transferable ster- 
ling we have more of a problem. To 
realize on this we may sell oil to 
Japan which pays in _ transferable 
sterling. But here we get into a lag 
in payments, a lag which may be 
measured in the number of years it 
takes us to get a tanker built in 
Japan with the proceeds of the ster- 
ling. That is why we consolidate only 
that sterling we can use right away.” 

Tankers & Light Bulbs. The Interna- 
tional economics of the oil business is 
a story by itself. Not every comnany 
operating abroad has such elaborate 
problems as Gulf’s. 

Somewhat bewildering to the av- 
erage investor is the attitude of the 
U.S.’ mighty General Electric Co. 
GE has extensive operations abroad, 
presumably earns substantial profits. 
GE, however, refuses to consolidate 
them, except so far as they are physi- 
cally remitted. What is more, GE 
does not even tell stockholders how 
big or small are its unremitted profits. 

General Electric is not the only 
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such Another, smaller company that 
follows the same confusing system 
uses a rather outdated argument to 
defend it. “It’s in the best interest 
of our stockholders,” says the firm’s 
aging president, “not to consolidate. 
It enables us to keep the information 
from our competitors.” 

Such arguments were once used 
against full disclosure of corporate 
information. At home they have 
effectively been demolished. Nor 
does the argument that foreign earn- 
ings are less secure have much force 
today, in a fairly prosperous world. 
Chicago’s Crane Co., for example, has 
a British subsidiary that has flour- 
ished during the very years when the 
parent company has been slipping 
badly. With only about one twentieth 
of the parent company’s sales in 1956, 
the British subsidiary earned more 
than one-fifth as much. Its earnings, 
moreover, are readily transferable. 
For years Crane did not consolidate, 
and thereby understated its profits. 
But this year Crane followed Colgate’s 
example, lumped British profits in 
with American ones, remitted or not. 
Concedes Crane Treasurer Edward H. 
Petersen: “There are technical re- 
strictions in Britain on remitting divi- 
dends, but in practice we have no 
trouble.” 

On Wall Street last month the bet- 
ting was that foreign earnings, in 
some cases the fastest growing part 
of the business, will not much longer 
be tucked under the corporate mat- 
tress. Colgate and Crane, in all prob- 
ability, have started a trend that may 
soon become general. 


WALL STREET 


WHICH WAY IS UP? 


Is a big short position bullish 

or bearish? Take your choice. 

Here are the recent confus- 
ing facts. 





A FAIRLY good portion of Wall Street 
felt last month as if it had been chas- 
ing its own tail. P. Lorillard Co., 
on the strength of publicity drum- 
beating and apparently good earnings 
prospects, had been. a star performer, 
running up from 155 to 54% in a 
matter of months. It was fairly ob- 
vious to the traders that Lorillard 
had all the earmarks of a prime can- 
didate for short-selling. In its long 
runup the stock could well have got- 
ten ahead of itself. What then could 
be easier than selling it short at 
around 50, then buying it back for 
delivery at a lower price sometime in 
the future? 
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Avoid Crowds. But some of the 
shrewder Wall Streeters recalled an- 
other principle of successful trading. 
“No one,” goes an old axiom, “can 
make money in a short position if he 
has too much company.” Lorillard, 
so they reasoned, was so juicy a short 
sale that few traders could overlook 
it. Undoubtedly, then, the short side 
of the stock would be uncomfortably 
crowded. 

Instead of selling Lorillard short, 
therefore, a number of traders did 
exactly the opposite. They bought it. 
Not as an investment, however, did 
they buy it but as a bet against the 
short sellers. Their reasoning: that 
when the crowded shorts began run- 
ning for cover they would force the 
price of Lorillard and thus give the 


SHORT SPURT 


A short-seller is a man who sells a 
stock he does not own. The idea is 
to buy it later at a lower price and 
pocket the difference. To pocket his 
— he must first buy the stock. 
hus every short sale represents an 
eventual purchase of stock. The larg- 
er short interests are listed below. 














3/14/58 2/14/58 Listed 
Alleg Lud 40,395 30,155 3,852,790 
AT&T 170,502 48,971 64,648,178 
Anaconda 46,090 38,531 10,653,951 
Armco 77,511 55,753 12,268,539 
Beth Steel 136,181 134,216 44,646,888 
Chrysier 74,307 65,648 8,992,250 
Det Ed 43,300 16,800 12,484,521 
Ford Mot 40,442 35,717 12,155,681 
Gen Elec 55,520 65,692 87,411,727 
Gen Mot .. 50,129 55,109 281,255,177 
Kaiser Alum 39,960 31,768 14,702,034 
Lorillard .. 58,560 25,380 2,852,855 
Lukens 68,751 83,523 953,928 
Mo Kan Tex 41,920 42,420 808,971 
Polaroid . 122,967 83,441 3,666,384 
Reyn Met : 41,116 36,93) 10,974,398 
Royal Dutch . 42,284 35,885 14,611,916 
Texas Co .... 43,819 22,235 56,355,506 
U S Steel .. 315,652 229,258 53,755,222 
Wheeling Steel 10,885 7,905 1,936,649 
temporary owners of the stock a 


quick profit. 

So no one last month was waiting 
more eagerly for the Big Board's reg- 
ular mid-month report on short in- 
terest than the traders in Lorillard. 
When the report did come out on 
March 19, things were rather as they 
had anticipated. The short position 
in Lorillard had spurted from 25,380 
shares in mid-February to 58,560 in 
mid-March. That should have vindi- 
cated the longs in Lorillard. It did 
not, however. Instead of the bears 
running for cover, the bulls did. The 
next day Lorillard dropped by as 
much as 25% points under pressure of 
their selling. 

The Power of Surprise: What did it 
all prove? Nothing more than the 
fact that it is dangerous to generalize 
about the stock market. The big 
short position surprised no one—and 
surprise in Wall Street is one of the 


most potent movers of stocks. Since 
the big short position failed to sur- 
prise, it had little effect on the stock 
market. The only logical conclusion 
that could safely be drawn from the 
latest reported list was that most of 
the recent short-sellers, so far at least, 
had not made money on their bear- 
ishness. 

U.S. Steel, for example, led all 
other stocks in the number of shares 
sold short. But if a trader had gone 
short in Steel during the first week 
the report was compiled, he probably 
sold the stock near 5654. Price on 
the day the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s report was issued: 59%. 

Considerably worse off, presum- 
ably, were the short sellers in Polar- 
oid Corp., the camera-maker which 
has been one of the big Board's rock- 
ets. Admittedly, Polaroid seemed a 
prime short sale when it ran 
30 to 49% in hardly a matter of 
weeks. But when latest short report 
came out, Polaroid was perched at 
6534. 

Steels & Oils. High on the list of 
short sale favorites were two long- 
time favorites of the bulls: the 
and steels. The steels, now operat- 
ing at roughly 54°% of capacity, were 
heavily represented by Bethlehem, 
Armco, Jones & Laughlin. But the 
bears seemed to be afraid of mercu- 
rial Lukens Steel, in which they have 
been burned time and again. Lukens’ 
short position dropped by a quarter 
during the month. 

The oils carried sur- 
prises. On average, the bears dou- 
bled their short position in such blue 
chips as Jersey Standard, California 
Standard, Texaco and Royal Dutch 
But in speculative Getty, despite its 
being a crude producer in an indus- 
try that has too much crude, there 
had been considerable covering. “As 


from 


oils 


also some 


for Royal Dutch,” commented one 
analyst, “half The Street feels it is 
the bargain of the oils, while the 
other half is going short.” 

Much more straightforward was 
the huge sh position in staid, 


steady American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. AT&T's recent financing made 
it an ideal arbitrage situation for pro- 
fessional traders, who went 
large numbers. 

Technical Strength. Still, there was 
no denying one fact. The presence 
of so many traders on the short side 


short in 


did lend an element of technical 
strength to the stock market. True, 
there might well be countervailing 


forces that would cancel out any bull- 
ish advantage. But it was comfort- 
ing to the bulls all the same to be 


able to count on the short sellers 
eventually stepping in and buying 
the 4.5 million shares that they had 


sold without owning. 
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MACHINERY 


TITANIC WINDFALL 


American Bosch Arma’s 
Charles Perelle always said 
he’d get his share of the 
U.S. missile program. Now 
he’s got it in spades. 





Awarpep last fortnight to Hempstead, 
N.Y.’s American Bosch Arma Corp.*: 
the biggest order ever placed by the 
Air Force for a missile guidance sys- 
tem. To middling-sized ($54.6-million 
assets) ABA, went a $140,357,000 re- 
search and development contract for 
a pure inertial guidance system ear- 
marked for the Titan ICBM. But 
to bustling, bespectacled President 
Charles Perelle (rhymes with her 
jelly), who took on lumbering Ameri- 
can Bosch Arma four years ago, went 
immense satisfaction. “The govern- 
ment needs a lot of hardware for the 
missile program,” he vowed in 1954, 
“and we're going to get our share.” 

ABA, a dual personality company, 
which gets about 75% of its $134 mil- 
lion in sales from its Arma division’s 
military work and the rest from 
American Bosch’s auto equipment 
(e.g., fuel injection systems, wind- 
shield wipers), was a long time in 
getting its lion’s share. Put together 
from an old holding company and a 
piece of an ancient German cartel by 
Investment Banker Charles Allen Jr., 
the company eked out a bare $1.7- 
million profit from $79.4 million in 
sales in 1953. 

Mr. Fixit. To get ABA out of the 
doldrums, Entrepreneur Allen called 
in Chuck Perelle, a kind of corporate 
troubleshooter, who had done yeo- 
men’s work at ailing Gar Wood In- 
dustries in 1948 and at ACF-Brill 
Motors in 1949. Perelle’s boss at Brill, 
Allen gave him a free hand at ABA. 
“Perelle’s tops,” Allen proclaimed. 
“He has a way about him in making 
a profit.” 

With Perelle chopping at costs with 
a broad ax, setting up assembly line 
operations and promoting research 
and engineering as it had never been 
known at the company, ABA began to 
prosper. By 1956, its sales scooted up 
to $122 million (from $73 million the 
year before), and profits ($4.8 mil- 
lion) were double what they were 
when Perelle took over. 

His latest coup—nabbing the fat 
Air Force contract—is all the more 
significant in that it brings American 
Bosch Arma’s burgeoning current or- 


*American Bosch Arma Corp. Traded 
NYSE. seareumese current price: 21. Price 
range (1 -58): high 27; low 161%. Dividend 
(1 ): $1.05. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $2.67. Total assets: 
$54.6 million. Ticker symbol: BOS. 
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net earnings last vear. That meant it 





ABA’S PERELLE: 
he has a way about him 


der backlog up to $165 million, and 
the order alone is greater than ABA’s 
total sales in 1957. What’s more, 
there seems to be considerable prom- 
ise in ABA’s guidance system. In- 
ertial (i.e., it uses no radio, radar or 
star fixes to determine its position, but 
relies on surges of acceleration in the 
moving missile to direct it), it cannot 
be jammed. So impressed are Air 
Force bigwigs with the system’s pos- 
sibilities that Missile Boss Maj. Gen. 
Ben Schriever hinted last month 





Upping brokerage house commission 
rates, as proposed by the N.Y. Stock 
Exchange, will mean a 13% hike 
over-all. But as the following table 
shows, it will still be cheaper to 
trade in round lots of higher priced 
stocks than in low-priced ones. 
ROUND LOT SHARES 
(100 Shares) 
Proposed 
; Cost per 
Price of Present Proposed 100 
Stock Rate Rate Market Value 
$1 $6 $6 $6.00 
3 x 10 3.3314 
5 10 13 2.60 
10 15 18 1.80 
15 20 23 1.53% 
20 25 1.40 
25 27.50 31.50 1.28 
30 30 1.13 
40 35 39 0.97% 
50 40 44 0.88 
60 41 45 0.75 
80 43 47 0.58% 
100 45 49 0.49 
150 50 54 0.36 
200 50 59 0.29% 
ODD LOT RATES 
20-Share Transaction 
$5 $6 $6 $6.00 
10 7 7 3.00 
50 13 16 1.60 
100 20 26 1.30 
50-Share Transaction 
$5 $6 $7 $2.80 
10 8 il 2.20 
50 25.50 29.50 1.18 
100 38 42 0.84 











dividend: it actually raised dividends 
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that ABA’s product is also being con- 
sidered for the Atlas as well as the 
Titan. Crowed ABA Backer Allen, 
with a flourish for Perelle (“The 
greatest business operator I know”): 
“It’s only the beginning!” 


WALL STREET 


HIGHER 
COMMISSIONS 


Brokers have also had their 
woes in downside markets. 
For lower volume + lower 
prices = less income. Pro- 
posed solution: higher com- 
mission rates. 





Many a broker as well as many a 
customer felt the pinch in last year’s 
bear market. And not all of them 
have gotten over it. Although prices 
were on the rebound in January and 
February, the money value of shares 
trading hands on the New York Stock 
Exchange actually fell by some $444 
million to $4.124 billion. Result: 
some $4.5-million less commissions 
for brokers this year than last. 

The upshot was easily predictable. 
Under pressure from some of their 
members, the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s President G. Keith Funston 
and his Board of Governors proposed 
a hike in brokerage commission rates. 
Explained Funston: “Fifty-eight per- 
cent of our member firms lost money 
or barely made 5% on gross income 
in 1957. There has been a steady in- 
crease in the cost of conducting a 
securities commission business, and a 
corresponding decrease in return.” 

To get members back more solidly 
in the black, the governors proposed 
a 13% average increase in fees, the 
third such increase since 1947. Pre- 
vious boosts: 20% in 1947, 18% in 
1953. In addition, the governors rec- 
ommended that the grace period for 
quick turn “in-and-out” special rates, 
equal to three-fourths the normal 
round trip purchase and sale, be low- 
ered from thirty days to fourteen. 

Not all exchange members were 
enthusiastic. Firmly opposed: such 
big wire houses as Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, which spe- 
cialize in business with Main Street’s 
small investors. Snorted one such 
dissident. “It’s time more brokers got 
up off their ticker tape and started 
selling their wares.” 

But such views are not likely to 
prevail. Along Wall Street the betting 
was that a majority of the 1,366 Big 
Board members who would vote on 
the proposed rate hike would speedily 
approve it. 
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to just $10 million, interest after taxes 
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CHEMICALS 


UNION CARBIDE’S YEAR OF 


THE BIG GAMBLE 


Few companies could afford to play for such giant 
stakes: a self-financed $150-million expansion 
program and a high dividend rate at a time when 


earnings are well down. 


Yet Morse Dial’s Union 


Carbide probably has the resources to pull it off 
provided the recession doesn’t last beyond 1958. 


In THE public’s image of it, the huge 
Manhattan-headquartered Union Car- 
bide Corp.* lacks the dash of a Dow 
Chemical or the romance of a du Pont. 
Fourteenth in size among all US. 
corporations, second only to du Pont 
in its own chemical industry and 
twenty-first on the list of stocks fa- 
vored by investment companies, Car- 
bide nevertheless has no single prod- 
uct or personality that makes it easily 
identifiable, as say, GM’s autos, du 
Pont’s nylon or Jersey Standard’s 
Esso. 

All this has created for the corpo- 
ration a reputation for solid but some- 
what stodgy respectability. “Carbide,” 
says an otherwise admiring competi- 
tor, “is doing some of the most excit- 
ing things in U.S. industry, but you’d 
hardly know it from the face it shows 
to the public.” 

Dramatic But Unsung. So it was 
last month with the dramatic but 
almost unnoticed fiscal gamble that 
President Morse Dial and his top 
associates were taking. Dial was do- 
ing little less than betting Carbide’s 
cash bankroll of $165 million that the 
recession would be both short and 
mild. At a time when Carbide’s prof- 
its were running as much as 30% be- 
hind last year’s and 35% behind those 
of the year before, Dial was pouring 
a cool $12.5 million monthly into 


*Union Carbide Corp. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 92. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 12412; low, 865g. Dividend 
(1957): $3.60. Indicated 1958 pa out: $3.60. 
5 per share (1957) : $4.45. Total assets: 
$1.5 billion. Ticker symbol: UK. 


expanding his plants and equipment. 

Under the circumstances it would 
seem a time for playing it safe. But 
Carbide was hardly behaving like its 
stodgy public image. With capital 
spending exceeding cash flow from 
depreciation by not less than $2.5 
million a month, a banker’s prudence 
might seem to call for a cut in the 
dividend to make up the difference. 
But Carbide, at the rate things were 
going in the first quarter, could be 
paying out some $1 million a month 
more in dividends than it was earning. 
Probable net result: a drawing down 
of working capital by close to $10 
million in 1958’s first quarter alone. 

Neither Long Nor Deep. Carbide, in 
short, was gambling that the 1958 
recession would be neither exception- 
ally deep nor protracted and that it 
would be succeeded by a fresh wave 
of prosperity at least in the businesses 
that Carbide serves. Snapped one 
Carbide executive: “We know damn 
well there’s a recession going on, but 
in this business we just can’t afford 
to let temporary conditions get us in 
a sweat. If you were to say that we’re 
acting as though the recession were 
a passing phase, you'd be absolutely 
correct.” 

That there was a recession on, 
Morse Dial and his central eight-man 
appropriations committee could hardly 
doubt. Wall Street hears that when 
all the first-quarter reports are in 
from Carbide’s plants and divisions, 
they will show a decline of not less 
than 15% in sales for the first three 





UNION CARBIDE-WELDED TOWERS: 
no cutback in expansion 


months of 1958. Analysts have found 
that a 10% decline in chemical sales 
normally produces a 20% decline in 
profits. Applying that arithmetic to 
Carbide would indicate an almost cer- 
tain drop of 30% or more in Carbide’s 
net profits. “We are operating our 
plants,” says Executive Vice President 
Kenneth Hannan, “at about two-thirds 
of capacity as against 80% to 85% a 
year ago.” Especially hard hit: Car- 
bide’s $348-million-a-year alloy and 
metals division, supplier of chrome 
alloys to the steel industry; and the 
$30-million titanium plant at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, which Hannan admits is 
idling along at only 20% of its 7,500- 
ton capacity and is well in the red. 
Carbide’s Cushion. In its troubles, 
Carbide was very far from being 
alone. Competitor Dow Chemical esti- 
mated that its sales would be up to 
15% below those of the first half of 
1957. But Carbide’s situation was es- 
pecially dramatic for several reasons. 
For one thing it paid out 81% of its 





FROM EVERYDAY ELEMENTS, A PLETHORA OF PRODUCTS 
(Materials and manufactures actually produced by Union Carbide shown in color). 
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net earnings last year. That meant it 
had considerably less cushion for a 
slump than, say, Allied Chemical or 
American Cyanamid which paid out 
only 70% and 65% respectively. 

Then, too, during 1957 Dial had 
drawn on his cash balance by a 
whopping $100 million to help pay for 
his $200-million expansion program. 
That was not so bad: at the beginning 
of 1957 Carbide had some $265 million 
on deposit, far more than it needed to 
keep its balance sheet in order. But 
the company went into 1958 with just 
$165 million in cash on hand, a still 
comfortable amount, but somewhat 
closer to the danger line. 

How Much Longer? Can Carbide con- 
tinue to pay out cash at the current 
rate and still continue to keep cash 
balances above the danger line? For 
a good many more months it certainly 
can. Right now its dividends and cap- 
ital spending combined are running 
at a monthly rate of about $21.5 mil- 
lion. As against that Carbide can cur- 
rently count on a probable $8 million 
a month in net profits and close to $10 
million from depreciation flow. That 
means Carbide is running a probable 
monthly cash deficit of some $3.5 mil- 
lion, disturbing, but not yet dangerous 
for so well-heeled a company. 

Yet no one can visit Carbide’s se- 
.date but bustling headquarters across 
from Manhattan’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal these days without coming away 
with the conviction that Dial and Car- 
bide’s board are determined to avoid, 
if possible, cutting either Carbide’s 
dividends or its capital spending pro- 
gram. Some stretchouts in capital 
outlays there already have been: 
building of a big Westchester County 
laboratory has been postponed and so 
have several other projects. “We 
have,” says Executive VP Hannan, 
“deferred some expansion that we 
won't need as soon as we formerly 
thought we would.” But, adds he, “We 
have not cancelled one major project.” 

Strong minded as this policy sounds, 
it is, in fact, virtually forced on Union 
Carbide by the very nature of its 
business. Clipping expansion spend- 
ing necessarily involves the risk of 
slowing down projects planned on the 
basis of five, ten or fifteen year lags 
between test tube and tank car. Once 
before, when scared by a sales drop in 
1949, Union Carbide executives de- 
cided on a sharp cutback in expansion. 
The consequent effect on the compa- 
ny’s product development and com- 
petitive position stands as a warning 
against similar action. 

A Hard Decision. A major cut in the 
dividend, though a possibility, would 
be an equally hard decision for Car- 
bide to make. For one thing it would 
not look good on the record. Not since 
1938 and 1939 has Carbide reduced its 
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dividend; it actually raised dividends 
in the 1948-1949 recession, held them 
steady in 1954. Says one Wall Streeter 
who follows the company closely: “I, 
for one, happen to feel that Dial and 
his people were wrong in putting the 
dividend rate up from 75c to 90c a 
quarter at the end of 1956; they were 
earning just $4.86—and that was at 
the height of the boom.” But this in- 
vestment man is equally certain that 
the company will not lightly cut it. 
“Knowing the Carbide people as I 





THE BIG FIVE 
IN CHEMICALS 








Some Wall Streeters regard Union 
Carbide as something less than a 
true growth company. The relatively 
small increase in its earnings per 
share since 1950 seems to support 


their view. 
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But in terms of sales growth since 
1950, Union Carbide ranks next to 
the top among the five... 
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and in the even more important mat- 
ter of increase in its cash flow, Carbide 
runs a close second. 
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do,” says he, “I am convinced they 
will move heaven and earth to avoid 
reducing the dividend at this time.” 

Whether or not Dial can hold both 
the dividend line and the expansion 
line, of course, remains to be seen. 
It is a matter of simple arithmetic that 
the company cannot indefinitely con- 
tinue to drain $3.5 million from its 
treasury every month. That adds up 
to $42 million a year even without 
counting the added working capital 
needed for the new plants. Carbide 
could, of course, borrow to replenish 
its reserves. Its present $400-million 
funded debt is neither excessive nor 
burdensome; annual maturities amount 
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to just $10 million, interest after taxes 
to only 7.4c a common share. But this 
would seem to be a far-fetched possi- 
bility: borrowing to pay dividends is 
hardly the sort of thing that any con- 
servative board of directors could 
approve. 

In effect, then, Dial is betting the 
length of his bankroll against the 
length of the recession. Another six 
months or so at the present rate of 
cash drain would not make too much 
difference. But a continuation of the 
current recession into 1959, or a 
worsening of it, could possibly prove 
too much for Carbide’s resources. In 
that case the dividend, as the least 
indispensable part of the cash-expan- 
sion-dividend equation, would prob- 
ably have to be cut. 

The Long View. But so long as it is 
a mild recession, Carbide will almost 
certainly take it in its stride. The 
very nature of its business makes it 
not only desirable but necessary for 
the company to take the long view. 
“Our basic business,” philosophizes 
Morse Dial, “is the taking of low- 
grade materials found in nature and 
turning them into usable raw ma- 
terials for industry.” Adds Executive 
VP Hannan: “The unique effort of 
Union Carbide is to make up the 
steady depletion of our raw materials 
with industrial supplies from cheaper, 
more abundant sources.” 

Familiar enough phrases. More 
than one executive who expanded 
when he should have contracted has 
tried in recent months to explain 
away his dismal current showing 
by soothing stockholders with visions 
of a future in which the econo- 
mists’ projections simply go up and 
up and up. Are Dial and Hannan, in 
the same way, simply whistling in 
the dark? 

Where's the Payoff? Certainly it is 
comforting for any businessman 
amidst news of layoffs and shrinking 
order books to think that millions of 
potential new customers are ceming 
into the world every year and that 
the demand for new materials and 
new power sources seems sure to 
grow with the decades. The only 
trouble is that there is no assurance 
when the payoff will come so far as 
industry and its stockholders are con- 
cerned. 

In this respect Morse Dial and his 
124,000 stockholders are luckier than 
most. They can, in a very real sense, 
afford to wait. Except for the current 
cost drain, Carbide’s balance sheet is 
in apple pie shape. As a fiscal man- 
ager Morse Dial has had few peers. 
Even after drawing down his cash so 
heavily in 1957, he entered 1958 with 
a strong balance sheet. Nor, despite 
the slowdown in sales which started 
in 1957’s fourth quarter, have the com- 
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EXECUTIVE VP KENNETH HANNAN 


pany’s inventories gotten out of line. 
At just under 22c on the average sales 
dollar, they were no higher in early 
1958 than the average of recent years. 
Few companies last month could claim 
as much. 

Many another company has had to 
sell common stock or convertible 
bonds to finance expansion. There is 
no such threat of equity dilution hang- 
ing over Carbide’s common share- 
holders, nor has the company sold a 
single share of new common stock 
since 1929. Though debt, at $400 mil- 
lion, is fairly high, a good three-quar- 
ters of it is as good as permanent 
capital: Dial in 1951 arranged a $300- 
million loan from the Prudential In- 
surance and Metropolitan Life Com- 
panies which does not have to be re- 
paid until 2051. 

Overhead: Under Control. In another 
sense, of course, any company that 
expands ahead of demand is taking on 
new partners. At least this is true to 
the extent that idle plant facilities 
boost overhead costs and raise the 
breakeven point. But in the matter 
of breakeven point, too, Carbide has 
been relatively well off. Wall Street- 
ers estimate that the hard-hit Electro- 
met division can break even operat- 
ing at as low as 40% of capacity. 

So, too, for the company as a whole. 
Howard S. Bunn, the Carbide execu- 
tive vice president who concentrates 
on operations, keeps a tight rein on 
costs. “Providing that we can operate 
at two-thirds of capacity or better,” 
boasts Bunn, “we can maintain our 
plant costs within a few percentage 
points of our normal operating mar- 
gins.” On the basis of preliminary 
figures, Wall Street is inclined to be- 
lieve that so far this year Bunn has 
done just that—in spite of the sharp 
drop in sales. A shrewd guess puts 
Carbide’s operating margins at about 
25c on the sales dollar in 1958's first 
quarter as compared with 26.5c in 
1957's. 
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PRESIDENT MORSE DIAL 
the ratio at headquarters is 45 to 1 


Father of Petrochemicals. Carbide has 
other strengths, of course, which make 
it better able than most companies to 
ride relatively unscathed through a 
recession. Its $50-million-a-year re- 
search program, for example, is un- 
surpassed even by that of mighty E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours. It holds an es- 
tablished and pre-eminent position in 
such fields as industrial gases, poly- 
ethylene, chrome alloys and plastics. 
Plastics, in particular. It was Car- 
bide’s pioneering in the cracking of 
natural gas in 1918 that started the 
whole petrochemical industry, on 
which plastics is based. 

With such profitable specialties, 
Carbide can well afford to do some 
present-day pioneering. No major 
company has done more work in 
atomic energy. Carbide’s profits in its 
established lines have enabled it to 
bear without flinching some eight 
years of development costs and oper- 
ating losses in Dynel, its promising but 


TANKS FOR OAK RIDGE REACTOR: 
millions without flinching 
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EXECUTIVE VP HOWARD S. BUNN 


so far unprofitable venture into du 
Pont’s special bailiwick of synthetic 
fibres. 

Titanium is another example. “We 
can,” says Howard Bunn, “produce 
titanium sponge for profitable sale at 
the going price of $2.25 a pound, but 
we obviously can’t make a profit oper- 
ating as we are today at 20% 
pacity.”” Losses or no losses, however, 
Carbide has no intention of pulling 
out of titanium sponge as such pro- 
ducers as Crane Co. and Republic 
Steel recently have done. “When we 
put something on the market,” says 
Ken Hannan, speaking of both Dynel 
and titanium, “we don’t walk in with 
our eyes shut. It means that we have 
spent millions of dollars and a period 
of years looking at the product from 
all angles and we know what to ex- 
pect.” 


of ca- 


The Final Decision. “In certain in- 
stances,” adds Hannan, “Union Car- 
bide will spend millions on a major 
product over a period of years before 
deciding to take it up as a product or 
leave it alone.” The final decision de- 
pends on whether Carbide can see a 
worthwhile profit from the millions 
more it will cost to develop and mar- 
ket the product. 

That is a decision which rests in the 
last resort neither with the techni- 
cians, the sales force nor the operating 
heads of Carbide’s divisions. It is 
thrashed out in Carbide’s 
appropriations committee, composed 
of Dial, Bunn, Hannan and Vice 
Presidents A. Lyndon Foscue, Harry 
B. McClure, Birny Mason Jr., Ken- 
neth Rush and Edwin B. Suydam 

That so small a body of men can 
effectively run an enterprise employ- 
ing 77,000 people in 400 plants in the 
U.S. and Canada as well as plants in 
20 foreign countries is something of a 
tribute to the modern art of decentral- 
ized management of which Dial is an 
accomplished practitioner 
decentralization at its best 


central 


Carbide is 
Its central 
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headquarters employs a grand total 
of 1,700 men, the equivalent of 45 men 
in headquarters for every man in the 
field. It is a proportion of which any 
army could be proud. 

But centralization was not Dial’s 
original problem. At one time Carbide 
was too decentralized. Until 1950 
Union Carbide was legally only a 
holding company and, in fact, acted 
very much like one. Since 1950 when 
it merged its subsidiaries, Dial has 
contrived to give its divisions wide 
autonomy while keeping tight finan- 
cial control from headquarters. 

What Are the Odds? Granted, how- 
ever, that Carbide is a well run com- 
pany. Granted, too, that its finances 
are impeccable. Does it follow that 
Morse Dial’s cash bankroll can outlast 
the present recessicn? The answer, of 
course, depends upon the recession 
itself. 

Should Morse Dial be forced to cut 
his dividend before 1958 is out, neither 
Carbide nor the interest of Carbide 
stockholders will suffer an irreparable 
blow. The pileup of value behind the 
common stock will still go on. The 
company’s impressive operating ef- 
ficiency will probably enable it to 
hold any cut to relatively small pro- 
portions. And Union Carbide’s great 
strengths will certainly enable it to 
make the most of any kind of an eco- 
nomic situation. 

Still, a dividend cut 
moral defeat. For Carbide is a com- 
pany which likes to call itself a 
“growth company.” If the upturn 
which the company now expcts by 
midyear is delayed until 1959, Car- 
bide probably will not earn its present 
dividend during 1958. If that happens, 
Union Carbide’s board might have to 
take a fresh look at the dividend. The 
odds on Morse Dial winning his gam- 
ble last month were the odds on the 
length and breadth of the recession 
itself. 


would be a 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS PLANT: 


FIVE-IN-ONE 


Either of Union Carbide’s two major prod- 
uct divisions would make a giant chemical 
company in its own right. Its other three 
main product lines would each make a 
middling-sized company of no mean di- 
mensions. It is this sprawling complex that 
Morse Dial and his lieutenants supervise 
as a single but highly decentralized cor- 
porate whole from their Manhattan head- 
quarters. 


Division Sales Percentage 
1 


0 
Product (millions) Total Sales 


Chemicals $401 
Alloys & Metals 348 
Plastics 281 
Gases & Carbide 195 
Carbons & Batteries 170 


$1,395 











NON-FERROUS METALS 





INCO’S COPPER 
& CONTRACTS 


Inco had its headaches last 
month ... but not primarily 
with nickel. 


Ir ever a metal was in short supply 
during the early 1950s it was nickel, 
the grayish-white heart of so many 
vital industrial alloys—stainless steel 
among them. But the mighty Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada,* the 
$561-million industrial behemoth 
which supplies 60% of the Free 
World’s nickel, did not try to charge 
all the market would bear. Through- 
out the early 1950s it kept the price 
of nickel at 6442c a pound. So clamor- 
ous was the demand for the metal, 


*International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Traded NYSE. Approximate current price: 
75. Price range (1957-58): high, 115%,; low, 
6634. Dividend (1957): $3.75. Indicated 1958 
payout: $3.75. Earnings per share (1957): 
= a ce assets: $561 million. Ticker sym- 
ol: 


is the big bankroll long enough to cover everything? 


however, that profiteers were resell- 
ing Inco’s 64%4c nickel for as much as 
$2.50 a pound during the Korean 
crisis. 

Cool Calculations. This was not mere 
philanthropy on Inco’s part. It was 
the result of cool calculation. The 
company, together with the Canadian 
government, realized that a low price 
would encourage the use of nickel and 
thus spread the market for Canada’s 
vast reserves. To a degree, it worked. 
Nickel’s big customers were not driven 
to seek cheaper substitute metals, as 
were many copper users who dis- 
covered the virtues of aluminum at 
half the price of 46c copper in 1956, 
and never saw fit to return to the red 
metal. 

But by last month, the worldwide 
slump in the non-ferrous metals had 
finally caught up with nickel. Inco, 
said Chairman John Thompson, would 
cut back its nickel production by 10% 
during 1958. That would put Inco’s 
1958 output at roughly 260 million 
pounds as against 290 million de- 
livered last year. 

“The year 1957,” 
man Thompson, “marked a turning 
point for nickel. During the latter 
part of the year, the supply of nickel, 
after meeting defense requirements, 
exceeded civilian demand for the first 
time since 1950. A still larger supply 
is in sight for 1958 and even more 
abundant supplies can be anticipated 
thereafter because of substantially in- 
creased Free World capacity.” 

Had Inco then acted in vain in keep- 
ing the price lid on? Not entirely. 
The market for nickel had indeed 
grown—just as Inco had hoped it 
would. But it had not grown as fast 
as Inco had expanded. Inco’s main 
Sudbury, Ontario properties had been 
built up to the point where they alone 
could turn out an annual 300 million 
pounds of the metal. On top of this, 
Inco’s big new Manitoba mines would 
be producing another 75 million by 
1960. This potential capacity of 375 
million pounds will represent an in- 
crease of nearly 50%, over the capacity 
of five years ago. 

First in Nine. Last month nickel 
stocks in Inco warehouses and Uncle 
Sam’s hands were at an alltime high 
of 100 million pounds. Consumer in- 
ventories, too, were at record levels 
Thompson could hardly be blamed fo: 
cutting back his nickel production for 
the first time in nine years. But far 
from throwing in the towel for the fu- 
ture of nickel, John Thompson was go- 
ing ahead this year to spend $70 million 
on capital outlays, up from $44 million 
last year and $23 million in 1956. 

Thompson had good reason for re- 
maining calm and confident. On 1957 
sales which were down a shade (from 
$444.7 million to $442.9 million), Inco’s 


confessed Chair- 
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earnings had slipped from $6.50 per 
share in 1956 to $5.90 last year. This 
Was annoying but nothing like the 
kind of a tumble that the major cop- 
per producers had taken. 

Ironically enough, however, it was 
copper that was giving Thompson 
most of his trouble. For nickel and 
copper are dug up together; they can- 
not be separated in the pit. With cop- 
per down from 46c to 25c per pound— 
and even less in Europe—Thompson 
could hardly enthuse over his red 
metal. 

But for Thompson, nickel was en- 
tirely a metal of another color. “Our 
faith in the future of nickel,” declared 
John Thompson last month, “is 
clearly demonstrated by the deter- 
mination with which we are pro- 
ceeding in the development of our 
great new source of nickel supply in 
Manitoba, which will come into pro- 
duction in 1960 as scheduled.” 

Still for 1958, Thompson was some- 
what less optimistic. “Our customers 
will not take as much of our produc- 
tion as they did during the past year,” 
admitted he. “Civilian industry, ac- 
customed for eight years to thinking 
in terms of inadequate supplies of 
nickel, has not had sufficient time to 
adjust itself to conditions of plentiful 
supply.” 

Thompson had yet another reason 
for expecting lower profits in 1958: 
under mounting pressure from Con- 
gressmen delving into Uncle Sam’s 
Korean War deals with nickel pro- 
ducers, Inco announced last month it 
would make a voluntary cut in the 3 
million pounds per month it delivers to 
the Government under wartime con- 
tract. Since the U.S. was bound to 
take most of the metal at a fancy 30c 
premium over present nickel prices, 
the effect on profits would probably 
be more severe than the amount of 
nickel concerned would indicate. 


INCO’S THOMPSON: 
he held the price line 
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THE “SOUTHERN BELLE” LEAVING K- 


RAILROADS 


KANSAS CITY STAR 


Like most railroads, the Kan- 
sas City Southern faces an 
uncertain year, but there is 
nothing uncertain about its 


$4 dividend. 


Neary 80 years ago, a young Hart- 
ford insurance man named Arthur 
Stillwell took a good look at a map 
of the United States. He observed 
that Kansas City, commercial hub of 
the agricultural midwest, was a good 
600 miles closer to ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico than it was to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Those were the days when 
there was big money to be made and 
big jobs to be done in railroading. 
Foreseeing that the grain belt could 
use a Gulf Port outlet for its export 
trade, Stillwell informed his boss, 
“I’m going west to build a railroad.” 

It took Stillwell ten years to throw 
together the 800-mile Kansas City- 
Gulf line, which with the 753-mile 
Louisiana & Arkansas comprises to- 
day’s Kansas City Southern® system. 
It took Wall Street than 30 
years to see much economic or fiscal 
virtue in a line which, 
seemingly bucked the 
then prevailing east-west traffic trend 
In the late Thirties, however, as the 
industrial development of the South 
and Southwest began to get underway 

-in oil and natural gas, petrochemi- 
cals, and most notably steel—the 
Street’s skepticism began to fade. In 
the postwar era, with one of the in- 
dustry’s fastest 
under its ties, the once-scorned and 
now prosperous 1,644-mile system be- 


more 


north-south 
capriciously, 


growling territories 


*Kansas City Southern 
proximate 
(1957-58) 
(1957): $4 
ings per 
$256 million 


Traded NYSE. Ap- 
current -e 60. Price range 
high ; low, 47 Dividend 
Indicated payout: $4. Earn- 

Share (1957) $9.44. Tctal assets 

Ticker symbol: KSU 
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{NSAS CITY FOR THE SOUTH 


came the darling of the Street's rail- 
road analysts. 

Head Start. Stillwell in the 1880s 
had been somewhat off in his timing 
on the KCS’ potential. But 
road man he had built exceedingly 
well. Inherently the KCS is one of the 
industry's most efficient properties 
Not only does it have a competitive 
advantage as the shortest rail route to 
the Gulf, but it also boasts some unique 
operating them 
relatively few grades, a minimum of 
curves, few branch lines, a traffic pat- 
tern balanced evenly between north- 
bound and southbound traffic, and a 
negligible flow of traffic 
These conditions in themselves, even 
without the road’s competitive advan- 
tage, 
tenance, 


as a rail- 


features Among 


passenge! 


are conducive to lower 
efficient 
utilization, lower operating costs and 
higher profits in general 

To KCS' natural blessings, its Presi 
dent William N. Deramus has brought 
the trappings of modern management 
and operating techniques, has made 
the Kansas City Southern 


main- 


more equipment 


over the 


KCS’ DERAMUS 


he made a good thing better 





past 15 years a paradigm of modern 
railroad technology. 

Its well nigh unsurpassed efficiency 
gave the road an operating ratio last 
year of 59.5% vs. 78.4% for the in- 
dustry. The KCS’ burden of fixed 
charges is relatively light at just 3% 
of revenues vs. 4% for the industry. 
As a result of all this, Deramus has 
been able to carry 28.2% of KCS’ 
revenues through to pretax profit, a 
larger operating ratio than that of 
any other of the major general pur- 
pose systems in the US. 

Staying Power. Such natural, fiscal 
and operating advantages have in the 
past enabled the KCS to ride out re- 
cessions with relative calm. In 1954, 
for instance, when KCS’ revenues 
dipped 15%, its profits declined only 
a relatively light 9%. 

This year again Deramus, recession 
or no, intends to gear KCS’ operations 
for profit. But he will be lucky to 
do as well. In the first two months of 
1958, bad weather added to the re- 
cession’s ravages and KCS’ profits 
slumped 7.6% on a 5.4% drop in rev- 
enues. 

Still, Deramus hopes (“I said hope,” 
he emphasizes) that the decline will 
get no worse. “But I don’t know,” 
says he by way of hedging. “We 
figure the current slump in business 
will level off in April and May, im- 
prove in July and August. That’s 
just a guess though.” 

Covered Dividend. For stockholders, 
Deramus had more encouraging pros- 
pects. Last November, when divi- 
dends were falling throughout the 
industry, Deramus incorporated the 
25c quarterly extra paid since 1955 
into the regular dividend. “If that 
doesn’t express our confidence,” says 
he, “I don’t know what does.” 

Thanks to its wholly owned but 
independent subsidiary, the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, KCS’ dividend is doubly 
covered (see chart). Deramus has paid 
out a conservative 48% of KCS’ earn- 
ings alone since 1947, a razor-thin 
28%, of combined earnings of both 
companies. Even in 1957, when KCS’ 
payout alone rose to 73%, the payout 
of consolidated KCS’ earnings was a 
more modest 42%. 

Considering all this, there can be 
few safer dividends in all US. rail- 
roading. The road’s cash at latest re- 
port was equal to roughly seven times 
KCS’ annual dividend (preferred and 
common). Adds Deramus: “We 
haven’t much in the way of capital 
expenditures coming up, and that’s 
a help.” Deramus figures earnings 
could well drop below $8 a share be- 
fore the directors would become wor- 
ried. “And remember,” he says firmly, 
“I didn’t mean to suggest that I 
thought our earnings would drop that 
low.” 
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Consolidated Earnings 
in Millions of Dollars 





DOUBLE 
COVERAGE 


Kansas City Southern’s dividend is one of the 
industry's most secure. The reason: double 
coverage. In recent years, KCS has been able 
to pay dividends out of KCS earnings alone, 
provide an.additional margin of safety from 
earnings of its wholly owned Louisiana & 
Arkansas subsidiary. 
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FOOD 


MILK & FRUIT 


A “rugged” February put a 

damper on Borden’s first 

quarter, but not on President 
Harold Comfort’s outlook. 


On a sunny, spring-like day in Man- 
hattan last month, Borden Co.* Presi- 
dent Harold Comfort spoke of stormy 
weather. February, he sighed to news- 
men at a luncheon at The Brussels 
restaurant, had been a “rugged month, 
the worst February I’ve ever seen in 
this business.” 

What with snow and rain conspir- 
ing to put the freeze on ice cream 
sales (15% of Borden’s total sales), 
said Comfort, the company looks to 
something of a discomfiting first quar- 
ter, its earnings not likely to reach 
the 98c a share recorded in 1957’s first 
three months. 

Dairy Delight. But not four blocks 
down the street from Borden’s Madi- 
son Avenue headquarters, another 
milkman was using a smile for his 
umbrella. Edward Stewart, president 
of National Dairy Products, the na- 
tion’s biggest producer of dairy prod- 
ucts (runner-up: Borden), acknowl- 
edged that National Dairy had also 
been through a “rough” February. 


*Borden Co. Traded NYSE. Approximate 
current price: 65. Price range (1957-58) : high, 
6542; low, 5534. Dividend (1957): $2.80. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $2.80. Earnings per share 
(1957): $5.14. Total assets: $336.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: BN 


But unlike Borden’s Comfort, Nation- 
al Dairy’s Stewart saw only clear 
skies for his first quarter, expected 
earnings to exceed the 56c a share 
racked up in 1957’s first quarter. 
Secret of National Dairy’s unseasonal 
success: its “drive against higher 
costs,” resulting in “increased tonnage 
processed in modern, efficient plants” 
plus “improved techniques” in pro- 
duction and distribution. In fact, Na- 
tional Dairy, which recorded a 5.9% 
jump in sales (to a record $1.4 billion) 
and a 5.6% hike in profits (to a record 
$44 million) last year, thinks 1958 
results will surpass even that. 

Borden’s Bottle. Milkman Comfort, 
on the other hand, does not expect 
Borden to be left out in the rain 
either. Brimming with bullishness 
(“The first quarter is never repre- 
sentative of the full year’s results”), 
he is willing to grant “certain im- 
ponderables” (e.g., dairy support 
prices), but sees “a good year ahead” 
nevertheless. 

Looking to “slight improvements,” 
he hopes to better the $931.2 million 
in sales (vs. 1956’s $877 million) and 
$24 million in profits (vs. $23.6 mil- 
lion) that Borden brought in last 
year. One thing he will have to im- 
prove is Borden’s net profit margin, 
which dipped slightly from 1956’s 2.7c 
on every sales dollar to 2.6c. But even 
National Dairy’s Stewart, accustomed 
to a creamier head, has that problem 
too: his margin, though richer than 
fellow milkman Comfort’s, did not 
budge from the 3.1% of 1956. 

Borden’s Comfort hupes to skim 
more cream off the top of the big dairy 
company’s bottle by concentrating on 
his high-margin processed foods. One 
is Borden’s new natural aroma Rich 
Roast instant coffee, which Comfort 
says is making “very nice headway.” 
Already No. Four among all instants 
(after Maxwell House, Nescafe, Chase 
& Sanborn), coffee chips in 2% of 
company sales. Also coming up: a 
new baby food, cottage cheese and 
instant potatoes. Moreover, this year 
Comfort has earmarked $33 million 
for expansion and capital improve- 
ments, a $6-million hike over 1957’s 
outlay, with much of the money going 
into seven new milk and ice cream 
plants from Milwaukee to Baton 
Rouge. Says Comfort: “The last word 
in automated plants.” 

Staple Diet. But even President 
Comfort cannot see how Borden can 
milk much more profit out of its milk 
(and milk products) business, which 
contributes fully 55% of sales. As a 
booster of nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food, Harold Comfort sums up 
Borden’s milk business this way: “We 
receive it, process it and deliver it to 
the consumer at the least possible 
cost. We look on it as a public trust.” 
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Air Reduction sales in 1957 reached a record 
$189,987,698 as compared with the previous all-time 
high of $169,818,703 in 1956. Net income for 1957 
was $16,476,180 as compared with $15,731,579 in 
1956. Earnings per share, based on the average 
number of shares outstanding, were a record $4.35 

in 1957, as compared with $4.32 in 1956. The 
average number of shares outstanding increased 
from 3,577,923 in 1956 to 3,760,448 in 1957. 


GROWING SERVICE—TO ALL INDUSTRY 


Air Reduction’s extensive program for expansion 
and modernization of producing facilities, combined 
with an ever increasing research and development 
effort, have broadened the product base to a 

wide degree of diversification. Today, Air Reduction 
manufactures and markets products for virtually 
every segment of the nation’s economy. The major 
industries served include: aircraft and missiles; 
metalworking, construction and steel; food 

and beverage; paint, textile and plastics; chemical; 
electronics; and transportation. Also, the medical 

field is a large user of Airco products. 

Among the products produced and sold by 

Air Reduction are industrial gases, and welding and 
cutting equipment; acetylene for chemical uses, vinyl 
acetate and other chemicals; carbon dioxide; and 
medical gases and hospital equipment. 





Depreciation and Accelerated Amortization 

Income Before Taxes......... 

Federal and Foreign Taxes... 

Net Income 

Earnings Per Share of Common Stock— 
After Preferred Stock Dividend (based on average 
number of shares outstanding during the year). . . 

Dividends Paid Per Share—Common.. . 

Capital Expenditures 

Stockholders’ Equity .. 

Total Assets (less applicable reserves). 


Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Average Number During Year... 
Actual Number at End of Year. . . 

Number of Stockholders at End cf Year 


Preferred 
Number of Employees at End of Year 


1957 1956 1955 


$189,987,698 
10,214,924 
32,469,537 
15,993,357 
16,476,180 


4.35 
2.375 
29,050,000 
124,049,474 


195,328,637 


3,760,448 
3,796,335 


23,803 
1,361 
8,718 


$169,818,703 
9,964,084 
31,799,113 
16,067,534 
15,731,579 


4.32 

1.90 
18,400,000 
115,653,995 


162,611,483 


3,577,923 
3,687,665 


22,063 
1,991 
8,358 


$149,231,826 
9,297,055 
23,796,889 
12,227,599 
11,569,290 


3.54 

1.50 
10,750,000 
105,954,459 
150,886,087 


3,009,639 
3,323,095 


20,696 
3,147 


7,858 








Air Reduction’s 1957 Annual Report—its 42nd, and “Facts About Air Reduction’’—a brief 
description of the company’s business, are available upon request. Write to the Secretary. 


Air REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Northern Pacific’s 1957 net income was the 
highest since 1943. In common with the indus- 
try generally, railroad operating earnings were 
not as favorable as a year ago. However, in- 
come from non-rail sources, chiefly oil opera- 
tions, increased substantially. Other sizable 
non-operating revenues came from timber, real 
estate rentals, iron ore and dividends. 

The regular quarterly dividend was increased 
on September 26 from 45¢ to 50¢, or $2.00 
on an annual basis. 

In the year 1957, oil and gas operations pro- 
duced $6,004,000 of revenue, compared with 
$3,209,000 reported for 1956. The additional 
revenues were partially a direct result of ac- 
celerated drilling activity in the last two years. 
At the year’s end, Northern Pacific was sharing 
in the production of 223 wells in the Williston 
Basin, 57 more than the previous year. An- 


ticipated continuation of this development 
program in 1958 indicates further increases in 
oil and gas revenues. 


As long as low levels of traffic prevail, rail- 
road operating revenues will be affected ac- 
cordingly. However, many economists predict 
that business will improve and that traffic vol- 
ume will increase from present levels during 
the year. In any event, we look for a further 
increase in non-operating income in .1958 
which should assist materially in maintaining 
over-all earnings at a fairly satisfactory level. 


A copy of our 1957 Annual Report will be 
sent on request. Write Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, Dept. 414, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Robert S. Macfarlane 


President 


INCOME ACCOUNT HIGHLIGHTS 


Item—in thousands of dollars 


Operating Revenues ...... $183,817 
Operating Expenses siseece BORE 
Taxes (Federal, State and Local).. 17,115 
Other Income . 16,749 
Fixed Charges 10,767 
Net Income.... 21,126 


1957 


Funds used or deposited for pur- 
chase or call of Prior Lien and 
Collateral Trust bonds...... 


Dividends Paid........... 


1,621 
9,688 


$187,654 


S 27% ¢ 


1956 1955 


$183,033 
144,019 
23,527 
11,477 
10,111 


19,144 


1954 


$171,602 
142,677 
16,107 
11,047 
10,451 
14,358 


1953 


$181,175 
146,834 
22,759 
12,196 
10,003 
15,539 


151,534 
20,925 
15,240 
10,353 


20,983 


1,556 
7,439 


$ 2,062 
7,439 


$ 2,616 


8,935 7,439 





Available for Additions & Better- 
ments and Other Corporate 


Purposes... . 9,817 


$ 9,292 


$ 10,149 $ 4857 $ 5,484 





Earnings per share.. Pe 4.25 
Dividends paid per share 1.95 
Taxes per share 3.44 
Times Fixed Charges earned 2.96 


423 $ 386 $ 289 $ 3.13 
1.80 150 $ 150 $ 1.50 
4.21 474 $ 3.25 $ 4.59 
3.03 2.89 2.37 2.55 


Report on 1957 from Northern Pacific Railway 











Ratio of Expenses to Revenue 83.06% 
Working Capital in Thousands $ 58,860 
Average Number of Employees 21,041 
Payroll in Thousands $109,196 
Number of Shareholder 27,266 
Number of Shares 4,971,026 


80.75% 78.68% 83.14% 81.05% 
$51,220 $ 48,010 $ 48,182 $ 50,836 

21,923 22,641 23,309 25,982 
$107,468 $103,578 $102,922 $109,757 

23,549 20,181 19,644 19,850 
4,965,576 4,962,462 4,959,620 4,959,620 
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CHEMICALS 


DIG THAT BORAX 


Borax, some scientists say, 
may one day loom as big as 
uranium. But U.S. Borax & 
Chemical’s James Gerstley 
would like to know when. 


For months now James M. Gerstley, 
president of Los Angeles’ British- 
controlled U.S. Borax & Chemical 
Corp.* (“20 Mule Team Borax”) has 
been treading, with mule-like sure- 
footedness, the path between high 
hopes and hard reality. On the one 
hand, at its vast diggings at Boron, 
Calif., U.S. Borax is sitting on the 
world’s richest deposits of sodium 
borate ore (borax), some 90% of the 
world’s supply. And borax, itself an 
unexciting crystalline salt, is the 
source of boron, the valuable, versatile 
element that missile scientists are 
touting as the rocket fuel of the future. 

On the other hand, U.S. Borax has 
incurred such expense in making its 
borax mining more productive and ef- 
ficient that in the first quarter (ended 
December) of its current fiscal year, 
earnings actually plummeted to a 
deficit of 7c a share (vs. a profit of 33c 
for the same period the year before). 
Nor has Gerstley’s path been made 
any more smooth by the “very slow” 
sales of his U.S. Potash division, the 
U.S.’ No. Two producer (after Ameri- 
can Potash) of potash products. 

For The Birds. Gerstley, however, 
has some big growth-tilted ideas. He 
has long been trumpeting boron as a 
chemical with an “explosive” future. 
Missilemen agree, laud it for being as 
versatile as carbon and a boon to up 
& coming solid fuels.+ Last month 
Gerstley’s bullishness on boron seemed 
borne out by the activities of Olin 
Mathieson, which is putting up a plant 
in Niagara Falls, N.Y. to produce 
boron fuels for the Air Force, and by 
Callery Chemical, which is building a 
similar plant in Muskogee, Okla. for 
the Navy’s thirsty birds. Meanwhile 
North American Aviation is also up 
to its drawing board on a new contract 
to develop a jet bomber that will 
zoom at upwards of 2,000 mph. on ex- 


*U.S. Borax & Chemical 
NYSE. Seepessmete current price: 39. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 7634; low, 3414. Divi- 
dend (1957): 60c. Indicated 1958 payout: 60c. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $1.15. Total assets: 
$97.6 million. Ticker symbol: UBX. 


Corp. Traded 


+Chemically, somewhere between a metal 
and a non-metal, boron is so light (atomic 
weight: 10.82) and versatile that it combines 
easily with either metals or non-metals to 
form useful compounds (e.g., with hydrogen 
as highly reactive boron hydrides). As a jet 
fuel additive, it can increase thrust by 40%; 
as a fuel, it gives itself to total release of 
energy. Because of its ability to absorb neu- 
trons, boron is also useful in atomic reactor 
shields and control rods. 
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U.S. BORAX’S GERSTLEY: 
something for the birds 


otic fuel (North American has al- 
ready dubbed the projected plane the 
“Boron Bomber’). 

Thus Jim Gerstley’s high hopes re- 
main high. If the boron fuels pro- 
duced by the new plants prove “high- 
ly successful and the cost thereof is 
not too high,” he says, “the ultimate 
demand for boron in some form could 
be very substantial and [we] would 
be a major beneficiary.” Reason: U.S. 
Borax singlehandedly accounts for 
70% of all the borax mined in the U.S. 
(sharing the rest: American Potash, 
Stauffer Chemical, whose ores are not 
nearly as boron-rich as Gerstley’s). 

Still, as overenthusiastic speculators 
learned to their cost last year, there is 
no getting away from the fact that 
boron’s future is as yet largely mere 
promise. The amount of boron cur- 
rently being diverted to military use 
comes to a mere 1% of U.S. Borax’s 
$51 million in sales. Even a ten-fold 
increase in boron sales would mean 
only about $5 million more. Actually, 
what modest growth U.S. Borax’s sales 
have shown in the past—an average 
of 9% a year since 1953—came from 
the steady, slowly expanding use of 


borax in the glass and ceramics indus- 
tries, agriculture (herbicides) and the 
home (“20 Mule Team,” Boraxo). 

The Open Pit. With a $141,940-loss 
in the first quarter, a potash division 
that finds itself in a crowded, over- 
productive industry, and a stock that 
persistently sells at some 40 times 
earnings, some disenchanted Wall 
Streeters have been slyly suggesting 
that a more economical way to par- 
ticipate in boron’s future is not with 
U.S. Borax, but with Britain’s Borax 
(Holdings) Ltd., which (via Borax 
Inc.) holds 3.1 million of U.S. Borax’s 
4.2 million outstanding shares. Traded 
over-the-counter (in American De- 
pository Receipt form), the English 
parent holds 1/12 of a share of US. 
Borax for each of its own shares. At 
a recent price of $2.35 on the London 
market, Borax (Holdings) thus of- 
fered an indirect interest in USS. 
Borax at a 23% discount. 

London-born James Gerstley now 
thinks U.S. Borax’s biggest bottleneck 
is behind it. Completing an ambitious 
two-year, $20-million project at 
Boron, Calif., he has stripped away 
some 10 million tons of “overburden” 
(the material above the boron de- 
posits) to create open pits. Now, in 
place of the previous expensive meth- 
od of sub-surface mining, Gerstley will 
be able to mine four times as much ore 
from his open pits, recover 100% of 
the borax vs. 40% previously 

Last month when University of 
Michigan Geology Professor Kenneth 
K. Landes came right out and pre- 
dicted that “borax deposits may be- 
come the object of intensive search 
similar to uranium,” U.S. Borax Boss 
Jim Gerstley could not agree more. 
What did he think of the professor's 
view that borax has “quite a future 
in producing alloys for drilling and 
cutting” in the petroleum industry, 
as well as other uses in pharmaceuti- 
cals, automobile fuels, plastics and 
steel production? “Naturally,” he 
allowed, “I’m fully optimistic. But 
we think boron has an enormous 
chemical potential.” 


Thousands of Short Tons 





ing to hold its lion’s share of the market. 





BOOMING BORAX 


ep Shen be Metter oe en 


U. S. production of borax— from which the missile fuel 
boron is extracted — has tripled since 1945, is expected 
to increase by half again as much by 1960. Meanwhile 
U. S. Borax & Chemical, which has long accounted for 
approximately 70% of American production, is continu- 
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AIRLINES 


THE LONG HAUL 


To stockholders in the air 

cargo twins—Slick Airways 

and Flying Tiger Line— 

came a fateful freight of 
news last month. 


On MANY a long bombing run into 
Germany or monotonous trip over the 
Hump, pilots in World War II passed 
the time building a gorgeous postwar 
dream: an airline of their own. Some 
turned afterwards to non-sked pas- 
senger service; but many another 
turned to freight. Finally, in the melt- 
ing pot of competition, two independ- 
ent air cargo operators emerged to set 
the pace: Texas’ Slick Airways* and 
California’s Flying Tiger Line.t 

From the start, there was no lack 
of business. Since the war air freight 
ton-mileage has grown tenfold—or 
twice as fast as all airline business. 
There was just one hitch: making it 
pay. Many a big scheduled airline, 
content to keep a toe in such promis- 
ing growth waters, was satisfied with 
modest losses on the service for the 
sake of good will. But for the inde- 
pendents, profitability was a matter 
of sheer survival. 

When, Oh When? For all its growth, 
even today air cargo is still rela- 
tively small potatoes as such things 
go, accounting for just half of 1% of 
all inter-city freight tonnage. But in 
another sense, it is no potatoes at all: 
neither of the two leading independ- 
ent air cargo carriers has ever made a 
consistent profit. For years, the ques- 
tion overhanging their future in Wall 
Street’s view has been: When will air 
freight get off the ground financially? 

Last month came a partial answer: 
not yet. In Dallas, Slick Airways, 
once the largest independent air 
freight carrier, reported a $3.6-mil- 
lion deficit for 1957. Result: sus- 
pension of operations in 13 major U.S. 
cities. Henceforth, announced Chair- 
man & President Delos W. Rentzel, 
Slick Airways will make only contract 
flights, give up its regular service. 
“We just cannot,” explained he, “con- 
tinue to sustain such heavy losses.” 

From the Burbank headquarters 
of Flying Tiger Line, came seem- 


_*Slick Airways. Traded American Stock 
Exchange. Approximate current price: 2. 
Price range (1957-58): high, 734; low, 134. 
Dividend (1957): none. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: none. Earnings per share (1957): 2ic. 
aT assets: $19.1 million. Ticker symbol: 


‘Flying Tiger Line. Traded American Stock 
Exchange. pproximate current price: 7 
Price range (1957-58): high, 1015; low, 57% 
Dividend (1957): 5% in stock. Indicated 1958 
payout: none. Earnings per share (1957) 
d67c. Total assets: $23.6 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: FLY ; 
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AIR FREIGHT LOADING DEPOT: 
the traffic 


ingly better news. In the first half 
of its current fiscal year (ending June 
30), reported Flying Tiger President 
Robert W. Prescott, the air freighter 
boosted revenues 71% to $17.7 million, 
banked a $1.2-million profit in place 
of a $274,000 loss a year ago. But 
Flying Tiger seemed a lot more pros- 
perous than it was. Actually, only 
25% of net derived from operations, 
the rest from sale of spare planes. 
Help Wanted. Slick’s Delos Rentzel 
had his own diagnosis of the air cargo 
carriers’ problems: CAB policy, which 
gives preferential treatment to trunk- 
line carriers. “A freight carrier,” com- 


Freight Ton-Miles 
(in Millions) 


WHO'S WHO 
IN AIR CARGO 


When struggling, cargo-carrying Slick 
Airways threw in the towel recently, 
it charged that Washington was fa- 
voring the big trunk airlines. But if 
this is so, the figures hardly show it: 
last year cargo specialist Flying Tiger 
passed giant American Airlines to 
become the leading U.S. air freight 
carrier. 








Domestic Trunklines 
ome | All-Cargo Carriers ‘ 
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was growing but so were the losses 


plained he bitterly, “cannot operate 
successfully unless the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board takes a real interest in 
carriers of this type, and requires the 
passenger carriers to segregate their 
freight costs so that their freight oper- 
ations are not supported by passenger 
revenues or mail pay.” 

Unfortunately for Rentzel’s argu- 
ment, Flying Tiger’s small real, and 
large apparent, profit will work 
against him. Unfortunately too, his 
loss is Prescott’s gain. Much of the 
business that once went to Slick may 
well now go to Flying Tiger. 

Prescott meanwhile has made con- 
siderable headway in gathering in 
volume—if not substantial profits. 
Much of this progress is due to a large 
gamble he took in 1955, when he 
ordered ten big Super Constellations 
for $23.7 million. When he put these 
planes, plus two leased Super Connies, 
on line last fall, he quickly gave not 
only Slick but American Airlines and 
United Air Lines as well a new and 
stiffer brand of competition. 

Potent Payoff. How potent the pay- 
off was became fully apparent only 
last month, when all four leading air 
cargo carriers reported on 1957 oper- 
ations. Over-all, the industry’s traffic 


leaped ahead 22% to 407 million 
freight ton-miles. But the gain was 
unevenly’ distributed. American’s 


freight business was up 16% (to 82.4 
million ton-miles), United’s 15% (to 
57.4 million ton-miles). Not unex- 
pectedly, Slick’s gain was 4% (to 49.8 
million ton-miles). 

By far the biggest gainer was Bob 
Prescott’s Flying Tiger. Scoring a 
51% boost in business (to 83 million 
ton-miles), Flying Tiger emerged by 
a whisker as the US.’ biggest air 
cargo carrier. But the old question 
still remained to be answered. 
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We’re More Interested in the Future 
Than in the Past 


There is no talk of the “good old days” at 
Sunray. The past has been good to the com- 
pany (1957 net earnings established a new 
high), but all activity is aimed toward the 
future. What lies ahead is more important. 

Plans for 1958 and beyond were drawn 
months ago. For instance, Sunray has leased 
thousands of acres of land in Canada and 
Venezuela, and today these leases are produc- 
ing oil. We have also started a new explora- 
tory venture in Alaska. Although production 
is good now, the oil that will come from these 
leases in the future may make today’s pro- 
duction look small indeed. 

Last year we opened a new ultra-moderu 
research center and laboratory at the D-X 


@ If you want to know how Sunray pre 
pared for the future last year, just 
send your name and address for a 
FREE copy of Sunray's Annual Report 
for 1957. Address: SUNRAY—Dept. 25 
SUNRAY BUILDING, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


watch 


- SUNRAY 


GROW 
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Sunray refinery in Tulsa. Here new and imi- 
proved petroleum products are being developed 
for the immediate and far future. Sunray 
scientists know that D-X products are of the 
highest quality today. But their most import- 
ant job is to perfect better products for the 
motorists and industrial users of tomorrow. 

At Sunray we are satisfied with our past, 
proud of the present, and looking forward to 
the future. Watch Sunray grow! 


OX is the brend nome of quelity product) menvlectured 
ef - by D-X Sunray Ol] Company, @ wholly. owned swhiidiory 
PRODUCERS 
REFINERS 


MARKETERS \ 





@ The photograph above shows a @ The photograph below 
1921 Hawkeye Oil Company, tures Harold Raybould 
lowa, service station (fore entist at D-X Sunray’s new 
runner of D-X Sunray Oil Com- research center, testing a 
pany). Top-grade gasoline was petroleum product n the 
35¥2¢ a gallon and the average ultra-modern experimenta 
gasoline tax was .2¢ compared laboratory which was om 
with today’s average of 8.75¢ pleted at Tulsa in the fa 
on a higher quality product of 1957 
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Over-all operating costs of our 
Rockmart, Georgia, plant will be reduced 
20% by the new raw and finish grinding 
installation and raw material handling 
facilities indi ‘og 


New kiln installed at our Nashville, 
Tennessee, plant reduces fuel consumption 
about 35%. Other cost-saving improvements 


1957 


The Marquette year 


Emphasis shifts from expansion 
to improved operating efficiency 


Now that new cement producing capacity has overtaken 


present and near-future demand in both our marketing area Large scale 
and the nation, we are accenting plant modernization to modernization 
raise operating efficiency and lower production costs. In 1957 1958 authorizations 
we replaced older sections in two plants and this year a major for capital expenditures 
improvement program has been undertaken at another plant. 
Rockmart, Ga., plant... ... $3,702,190 


Cement consumption in our 18-state market dropped Nashville, Tenn., plant 
7% in 1957, in line with the countrywide trend. Neverthe- Prccsirace oe piewabodies . 1,008,670 
P i perior, Ohio (stripping shovel 345, 
less, both our shipments and dollar sales were up and net in- * a —— 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., plant. . 235,000 
come was substantial. For 1958 we are hopeful that increased : Replacements and miscellaneous 
dial tant the tion’ hich , improvements at all locations 1,555,400 
a ying on nations new highways may serve to New raw material deposits 179,670 
regain the volume loss suffered by the industry last year. $8,025,930 
: Estimated portion to be 
expended in 1958 $5,676,190 







iting ten cement producing plants 

is, Jowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, 
ippi, Georgia and Wisconsin 
‘Annual capacity 16,500,000 barrels 


MARQUETTE Cement 
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Financial Highlights : Executive Offices 








We will be pleased to send 
you a copy of our 1957 20 North Wacker Drive 
Fr 5 
Annual Report on request 1957 1956 
Net sales ... $47,750,482 | $43,558,363 Chicago 6, Illinois 
Net income* . 7,306,933 7,376,467 
? Earned per common share 2.71 2.74 
Common shares 2,625,000 2,625,000 
Common dividends 
Total for the year 1.40 1.30 
Annual rate at year end 1.40 1.40 
*Not including possible tax savings from expanded 
depletion allowances, 
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COPPER 


IN THE RED 


The worst is over, says Ana- 
conda Chairman Roy Glover, 
predicting an imminent up- 
turn in copper. But Wall 
Street isn’t listening. 


“Our INpDusTRY,” insisted Chairman 
Roy Glover of Anaconda Co.* last 
month, “is not in a bad situation. Many 
of our very important customers now 
freely say that their inventories [of 
copper] are on the tail gates of their 
trucks.” Glover, in short, was confi- 
dent that the drastic decline suffered 
by the world’s No. Two copper pro- 
ducer last year would soon be re- 
versed. 

If so, it will not come any too soon. 
In 1957, Anaconda’s copper deliveries 
dropped off only 3% to 434,000 tons. 
But the average price Glover received 
for copper fell 33%, from 40c to 27c 
per pound. Inevitably, dollar sales 
dropped 24%, from $749 million to 
$571 million. Result: net per share 
off 67%, from $12.85 in 1956 to $4.23 
last year. Glover, however, feels that 
Anaconda has already survived the 
worst of it. “Indications are,” he 
prophesied to his 129,000 stockholders 
last month, “that this inventory ad- 
justment period in copper and copper 
products has about run its course.” 

Sticky Liquidation. Not all copper 
producers feel so confident. But Roy 
Glover has a quick rebuttal. “Inven- 
tory liquidation,” he says, “actually 
began [in copper] in September, 1956 
and continued throughout 1957. In- 
ventories of users have been liquidated 
to the place where any substantial re- 
versal in the general trend of business 
should cause such a demand for our 
products as to result in prices suffi- 
cient to support higher cost properties 
that have been curtailed or closed, and 
the resumption of normal operations 
in our fabricating plants.” There was 
one slight catch, however. “When this 
reversal in general business will oc- 
cur,’ admitted Glover, “is the only 
question.” 

But the hard fact remains that users’ 
inventories are not the only stocks of 
copper to take into account. Actually, 
at the end of February, Free World 
stocks of refined copper, as reported 
by the Copper Institute, stood at 470,- 
000 tons, a postwar high. Some 201,- 
000 tons of it lay in U.S. producers’ 
back yards—highest stockpile since 
1949 recession days. Thus even if, as 


*Anaconda Co. Traded NYSE. Approximate 
current price: 44. Price range (1957-58) : high, 
727%; low, 3914. Dividend (1957): $3.75. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1957): $4.23. Total assets: $1 billion. Ticker 
symbol: A 
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ANACONDA’S GLOVER: 
the customers are running low 


Glover contends, users in the building, 
automotive and electrical equipment 
industries are scraping the bottom of 
the barrel, there is plenty more copper 
already above ground. 

Plus & Minus. Moreover, with the 
Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production down from its 
1956 peak of 147 to 130, customers are 
hardly likely to beat on Anaconda’s 
door with anything like their old vigor 
when they do have to replenish their 
stocks. As Louis Cates, chairman of 
Phelps Dodge, the No. Three copper 
producer, is quick to point out: “Un- 
less there is a resurgence of demand 
here and continued growth abroad, a 
proper balance of supply and demand 
would seem dependent on restraint in 
production by producers.” Yet the 
blunt truth was that in February the 
Free World’s average daily copper 
production actually climbed from 
8,099 tons in January to 8,264 tons. 

Anaconda’s Glover has hopes that 
demand abroad may offset apathy at 
home. “European demand,” said he, 
“is becoming so insistent that, shortly 





DRILLING INTO ORE FACE: 


highest stockpile since ’49 


after the first of the year, we placed 
all of our copper from our planned 
1958 production plus our 1957 carry- 
over for delivery this year.” For that, 
Anaconda paid a stiff price: a 4c price 
concession under the 25c Anaconda 
quotes its American customers. 
Indeed, much of the very copper 
Anaconda is selling to Europe may 
well come back, fabricated at cut-rate 
prices, to diminish the market of U.S 
fabricators. “Brass business taken 
over by foreign competition,’ Glover 


himself admitted last month, “has in- 
creased from one half of 1% in 1952 
to 6% last year—and that 6° repre- 


sents the most desirable and profitable 
part of the business.” Yet Roy Glover 
is hardly likely to seek tariff protec- 
tion. With two thirds of his coppe: 
coming from Chile, any levy on im- 
ports to the U.S. would hit Anaconda 
hardest of all the major copper com- 
panies. 

Contrary Opinions. In Wall Street, 
the consensus was less optimistic. “If 
the price of copper stays at 25c,” pre- 
dicted Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path’s copper analyst Lawrence Vlaun, 
“Anaconda will be lucky to earn $2.25 
in 1958. Right now, it is barely earn- 
ing its 50c dividend, and may not be 
able to keep paying it. The careless 
optimism in copper,” sighed analyst 
Viaun, “is absolutely shocking.” 


RAILROADS 


SPEED WAR 


Competitive schedules meant 

one thing to the Western 

roads yesterday; they are 

likely to mean quite another 
thing tomorrow. 


For more than a decade, the U.S 
Western railroads have scrupulously 
honored an informal agreement not 
to deliver freight shipped out of Chi- 
cago to the West Coast before the 
morning of the sixth day. To shippers 
and economists alike, any such agree- 
ment must seem a plain contradiction 
of the first principle of the competitive 
marketplace. To make things wors« 
schedules appear to be determined 
not by the fastest and most efficient 
road in the territory, but by its slow 
est and least efficient. 

To the railroad industry itself, how 
Railroaders 
have long taken a special view of just 
what constitutes competition. A com- 
petitive schedule, in their eyes, is a 
schedule that meets a competitor's 


ever, this is no anomaly 


Overnight Charge. Within recent 
weeks, however, there have been signs 
that the industry’s traditional view 


has been breaking down. The decay 








began last January, when seventh- 
day delivering Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois chopped 24 hours off its sched- 
ules between Chicago and Texarkana, 
Texas. “We were really out after the 
growing Texas market,” explains 
C&EI President David Matthews, 
“but our whole schedule lent itself 
to faster Los Angeles shipments too.” 
As a result, for the first time the 
C&EI too was offering sixth morning 
delivery in Los Angeles. 

That did it. With rail traffic in a 
slump, a schedule that merely met a 
competitor’s schedule suddenly began 
to look somewhat less than competi- 
tive to some of the C&EI’s new rivals. 
The Santa Fe, for example, was ex- 
pected to lose some business to the 
now-competitive C&EI. Overnight the 
Santa Fe announced that it too was 
speeding up its schedules, would offer 
fifth morning delivery on shipments 
between Chicago and the West Coast. 

The announced motive was “to 
meet growing truck competition.” But 
since truckers can beat even the 
Santa Fe’s stepped-up schedule by 
24 hours, other railmen put a different 
interpretation on the Santa Fe’s 
speedup. Upshot: other east-west 
roads, such as the Illinois Central, 
Burlington, North Western, and Mil- 
waukee, also worked out fifth morn- 
ing delivery schedules with the 
connecting Union Pacific. Thus, by 
mid-March, the industry’s six-day 
agreement had been reduced to five. 

Second Thoughts. Shippers greeted 
the new schedules with understand- 
able enthusiasm, charging that reform 
was long overdue. But they also 
plumped for similar treatment of east- 
bound shipments as well. 

For the rails, the new schedules 
were no cause for jubilation. Faster 
service is also more costly service, 
and to maintain it the railroads have 
been forced either to add more diesels 
to their westbound trains, or to run 
shorter trains more often. Either 
seems certain to boost their already 
skyrocketing operating costs. But for 
highly efficient lines like the Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific, the prize 
was probably worth the gamble. For 
them, higher volume may well off- 
set the higher operating costs in- 
volved. For the less efficient systems, 
the prospects are perhaps less re- 
assuring. They do not, however, have 
any choice. If they fail to meet rivals’ 
schedules, they almost certainly will 
lose traffic, face even higher costs on 
the reduced volume. 

Last Word. Yet the speed race is 
not necessarily over yet. Shippers and 
analysts alike last month were won- 
dering if the C&EI may not now 
trigger off a second round in the speed 
war merely by putting the C&EI on a 
fifth-day schedule like everyone else. 
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AO’S SCHUMACHER: 
recession-clouded view 


OPTICAL PRODUCTS 


OUT OF FOCUS 


Just when American Optical 

Co. had its sights trained on 

long-awaited profits, the re- 
cession spoiled the view. 





For the better part of last year, exec- 
utives in the optical industry peered 
ahead contentedly through rose- 
colored glasses. With their normally 
steady lens and frame business serv- 
ing as a cushion, and new lines of 
precision instruments touching off a 
growth spark, optical outfits were 
posting record sales and the highest 
profits in a decade. 

Less Light. But when the recession 
set in, the outlook for instrument sales 
swiftly began to lose its rosy hue. By 
last month, when the optical compa- 
nies issued their annual reports, it 
was clear that profits were jumping 


Millions of Dollars 





BIFOCAL VIEW 


American Opticals operating profits 
have risen considerably over the past 
decade. But depreciation charges have 
grown almost as rapidly, keeping net 
earnings down. : 
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out of focus. Industry-leading Ameri- 
can Optical Co., with some 30% of its 
sales in non-ophthalmic lines, was hit 
first and hardest. President E. Weldon 
Schumacher, who saw earnings of $3 
million almost within reach last Oc- 
tober, had a rugged final two months 
and wound up the year with a so-so 
net of $2.6 million. 

A better showing was reported for 
second-ranking Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal by President Carl S. Hallauer. 
Helped by introduction of new home 
projectors near the end of the year, 
Bausch & Lomb increased its net 
profit by 28% to $1.8 million on a 
slight 5% gain in sales. But even 
Hallauer had run into difficulty early 
this year. “Our first quarter,” fore- 
cast he last month, “will be a poor 
one. We’re going to have to fight to 
do as well this year as last.” 

Tables Turned. Finding a way to 
boost profits, however, is a far more 
pressing problem for Schumacher than 
for Hallauer. An ardent cost-cutter, 
Hallauer has been able to keep Bausch 
& Lomb’s earnings rising in time with 
sales over the past decade. But 
American Optical’s earnings have 
been less well synchronized. Al- 
though sales have gained by half again 
since the end of World War II, profits 
have actually declined a bit. Where 
the firm once averaged 4.6c net on 
the sales dollar, it now earns 3.3c. 

It was just this drift which con- 
fronted Schumacher when he took 
over as president of American Optical 
in 1955 (after 17 years with the 
company), and he set out to lick it. 
Revamping management, Schumacher 
dropped unprofitable products and 
reached out for closer contacts with 
customers. By last year his program 
had just begun to pay off when the 
recession turned the tables. 

The Elusive Dollar. It was not neces- 
sarily rising costs as such that held 
Schumacher’s earnings in a vise. Dur- 
ing the postwar years, American 
Optical marked up an appreciable 
rise in operating income. This rise, 
however, was more than counteracted 
by a swift increase in depreciation 
charges (under the Government’s 
rapid amortization plan). 

Ordinarily this would mean a big- 
ger cash flow and a more liquid posi- 
tion. But the fact is that American 
Optical today has very few loose dol- 
lars at hand. After a disastrous flood 
in the Southbridge plant two and one 
half years ago, Schumacher moved 
so hastily to replace his damaged 
stocks that inventories got badly out 
of balance. When the market for his 
products began to decline last winter, 
inventories towered even higher. 
Thus, much of the tax-free cash gen- 
erated by depreciation has gone into 
the warehouse. 
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Percentage 





Change 1957 1956 
Total revenues ......... a + 8 $266,262,925 $246,204,246 
Net earnings ................... + 18 8,812,790 7,438,038 
” Net earnings per share 
Th u m b n a i i of common stock . - 19 7.15 6.02" 
Cash dividends ... + 29 2,538,003 1,961,345 
Stock dividends ................ — 17 2,428,244 2,926,980 
i k et Cc h oO f Depreciation, depletion 
and amortization .......... + 18 5,791,699 4,898,648 
AT YEAR END 
a n ot h e r ye a r WO RII cassciesss 00s. + 1 151,866,906 150,059,645 
Net current assets ............ + 69 33,450,495 19,775,124 
of pro gress Fixed assets 
(net of reserves) .......... + 4 73,955,654 71,029,865 
Long term debt ................. + 28 51,485,059 40,358,075 
Stockholders’ equity .. + 12 61,458,296 54,931,550 
* Adjusted to give effect to stock dividend paid in 1957. 
THE 











PITTSTON 


Clinchfield Coal Company Division, Dante, Va. and Clarksburg, W. Va. + Lillybrook Coal 
Company, Affinity, W. Va. * Amigo Smokeless Coal Company, Affinity, W. Va. +» Metropolitan 
COMPANY Petroleum Corporation, New York + Maritime Petroleum Corp., New York + Globe Fuel 
Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. » Metropolitan Coal Company, Boston, Mass. + Pittston Clinch- 
field Coal Sales Corp., New York + Davis-Clinchfield Export Coal Corporation, New York 

Routh Coal Export Corp., New York + United States Trucking Corporation, New York 
250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. Baker & Williams, New York + Tankport Terminals, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. « Plattsburg 

COAL « OIL «© TRANSPORTATION Terminal Corporation, Piattsburg, N. Y. + Pittston Marine Corporation, New York. 





Copy of 1957 Annual Report will be sent on request 
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TRANE EQUIPMENT ON ASSEMBLY LINE: 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


PROFIT 
CONDITIONERS 


After sober thought, the 
Trane Co. now aims to cash 
in on the profits—but not the 
perils—of residential air con- 
ditioning. 





At Clarksville, Tennessee, where the 
Cumberland River winds its way 
through the foothills of the Appalach- 
ians, contractors last month were put- 
ting the finishing touches on the Trane 
Company’s* low-slung $1.5-million 
residential air conditioning plant. For 
Trane, which expects to be in produc- 
tion at Clarksville by late spring or 
early summer, residential air condi- 
tioning marks something of a new de- 
parture. Heretofore, Trane’s Presi- 
dent Donald C. Minard has shunned 
it like the Bubonic plague. And with 
good reason. 

Sales vs. Profits. By sticking to in- 
dustrial and commercial air condi- 
tioning alone, Trane has avoided 
the multitudinous problems—over- 
capacity, cut-throat competition, and 
soft prices—that have bedeviled win- 
dow-unit makers as various as Gen- 
eral Electric, RCA, and Carrier. As a 
result, Trane may have evidenced 
little of Carrier’s spectacular sales 
growth—over the past decade its 257% 
increase in sales ranks a poor second 
to Carrier’s booming 383%. But on 
almost every other count Trane has 
shown Carrier its heels. Its net profits, 


*Trane Company. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 50. Price range (1957-58) : 
high, 5612; low, 36. Dividend (1957) 90c. 
Indicated 1958 payout: 90c. Earnings per 
share (1957): $2.93. Total assets: $56 million. 
Ticker symbol: TRA 
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into a new market 


for example, have risen 241%, vs. Car- 
rier’s 168%. Moreover, Trane has 
been able to translate much of its 
gains into higher earnings per share, 
up 187% since 1948 vs. Carrier’s 17% 
decline. 

Window air conditioning, Wall 
Streeters believe, has made most of 
the difference. “We estimate,” says 
Minard himself, “that for every $1 of 
labor and material increase, we've in- 
creased prices only 50c. But we have 
been able to offset the remaining 50c 
by increased efficiency.” Owing large- 
ly to its window air conditioning 
business, Carrier had no such option. 
Thus last year Trane was able to bring 
a plump 7.7c on the sales dollar down 
to net profit vs. a slim 2.7% for Car- 
rier, which was suffering an admitted- 
ly underpar year. Result: on 69% 
lower sales Trane Company’s profits 





TRANE’S MINARD: 
ahead, a higher plateau 
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were only 14% lower than Carrier’s. 

Untapped Market. Has Minard, by 
moving into residential air condition- 
ing, now turned his back on the cor- 
porate caution that has made Trane 
one of the industry’s most impressive 
moneymakers? Minard himself, does 
not think so. The industry’s bogey is 
window units, and Minard has no in- 
tention of making them. Instead, 
Trane will concentrate on package 
residential cooling systems, of the sort 
Trane has long built for factories, of- 
fices, theatres, and hotels. “When you 
consider that less than 2% of all U.S. 
single family houses are centrally air 
conditioned,” says Minard, “it is ap- 
parent that the market has scarcely 
been tapped.” 

For Trane, the move into residential 
air conditioning systems is a natural. 
For some years Trane has been turn- 
ing out small systems for stores, res- 
taurants, and small theatres, will now 
use substantially the same compo- 
nents in its home air conditioners. 

Not that Minard will still not face 
some stiff competition. Carrier, 
Worthington, and York, among others, 
are already marketing similar sys- 
tems, and housing starts are probably 
running somewhat below one million 
a year. Yet recession or no, Minard 
is confident that Trane will quickly 
win itself a share of the market. 

In a Slump, a Plateau. Minard has 
small hope, however, that Trane’s 
residential business will amount to 
much before 1960. Thus, in recession- 
ary 1958, Trane would have to depend 
on its traditional markets for its air 
conditioning and heating equipment 
(convectors, radiators, steam fittings). 
“The school, institutional, govern- 
ment and residential markets,’ Min- 
ard says, “are supposed to be strong 
this year.” Thus, he is counting on 
stepped up sales of Trane’s expanding 
product line in these markets to offset 
any decline in industrial sales. 

In the first quarter, Trane had got 
off to a flying start. With a $32 million 
year-end backlog to give him steam, 
Minard expects profits to easily top 
1957’s plump 59c a share. “We're do- 
ing quite a bit of work which normally 
comes in our second quarter, how- 
ever,” he cautions, “and I expect the 
first six months of the year will be 
about the same as the first six months 
of 1957.” 

For the full year, Minard expects 
slightly higher sales than 1957’s $81 
million, hopes profits will top last 
year’s $6 million as well. “Over-all,” 
says he, “1958 will look a good deal 
like 1957, when we had record sales 
and earnings. We hope to have a satis- 
factory year and continue our re- 
search and development work so that 
by 1959 or 1960 our sales and earnings 
will reach a new, higher plateau.” 
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NEW RECORDS IN 1957 


American Investment Company in the past year at- 
tained new highs in loan volume, earnings, receivables 


HIGHLIGHTS 


From the Annual Report to Stockholders 


outstanding and all other principal yardsticks of com- 
pany growth. Fifty-one new offices were opened or 
acquired. Our capital and credit positions are excellent 
with adequate funds available for anticipated growth in 
the coming year. In 1958 we expect to have another 
record year. However, economic factors such as the 
level of personal disposable income and consumer con- 
fidence will have increasing significance. 


Gross Earnings. . 
Net Income 


Earnings per Common 


1957 


1956 





$ 51,343,028 
$ 7,211,754 


$ 43,479,647 
$ 6,341,637 


Share $ 140 §$ 1.29 
Volume of Business $349,538,224 $313,729,830 
Loans Outstanding... $224,401,399 $197,152,007 
Number of Offices...... 460 409 
























AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Making Loans to Millions of American Families 

















LOOK FOR THIS EXHIBIT IN AN 
INVESTMENT BROKER'S WINDOW 











During this year, American Invest- 
ment Company will participate with 
other leading companies in the New 
York Stock Exchange Broker—In- 


7 T dustry Educational Program which is 
intended to broaden public ownership 
a a a eee of American th Animated dis. 
OVER $225,000,000 OFFICES _ ons : 
= CF d ¢ plays, similar to the one shown on the 
Diy, ath CG left will appear in windows of 72 in- 
4a “4 "aw, vestment brokers throughout the east 
Tor —\) and midwest for a period of one month 
NET INCOME each. This exhibit will bring the story 
consecuTIVE | MUP EXPANDING MARKET SERVING of American Investment’s growth and 
QUARTERLY ili illi f ial in- 
wine AMERICAN FAMILIES 34 stability to millions of potential in 
STATES vestors 
SINCE 1930 1938 — 34,000,000 , 
1958 — 50,000,000 
1978—71,000,000 For a copy of our annual report, write to 


American Investment Company, 
8251 Maryland Ave., St. Lovis 24, Missouri 
— Making loans to millions of American 
families through our principal subsidiaries— 


PUBLIC FINANCE CORPORATION e PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION ee DOMESTIC FINANCE CORPORATION 
GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION AND COMMERCE LOAN COMPANY 
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LOADING A REGULUS GUIDED MISSILE ABOARD A SUBMARINE: 
Wall Street’s bears were taking another look 


AIRCRAFT 


THE UNTROUBLED 
AIRMAN 


Not even the turbulence of 
cutbacks and recession could 
budge Chance Vought from 
the even tenor of its ways. 


Havinc acted in haste, investors last 
month had a chance to repent at 
leisure. When the Pentagon’s economy 
program of cutbacks took the lift out 
of aircraft stocks last year, investors 
dumped them irrespective of persons 
or anything else. Not exempted in the 
deluge was Chance Vought Aircraft,* 
four-year old offspring of United Air- 
craft Corp. In plenty of company, its 
common nosedived from 49% to 21. 

Two Years’ Grace. As President 
Frederick O. Detweiler protested at 
the time, Wall Street’s bearishness 
did not at all square with the facts. 
Far from losing altitude, Chance 
Vought’s sales and earnings were in- 
creasing handily with every quarter. 
Sure enough, the company’s back- 
logged orders had dipped a bit, but 
they still equalled three full years of 
sales. 

Last month Wall Street’s sometime 
bears were taking another look at 
Chance Vought. From Dallas, Fred 
Detweiler mailed out his annual re- 
port, noted that the tranquil plane- 
maker had sailed through 1957’s rough 
weather without a wobble. Instead, 
Chance Vought’s sales had doubled 
(to $237.3 million), its earnings grown 
by half again (to $5.65 per share). 
Moreover, it ended 1957 on an upward 
course: in the fourth quarter, a rocky 

*Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
NYSE. Approximate current price: 41. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 4914; low, 2054. Divi- 
dend (1957): $1.60. Indicated 1958 payout 


$1.60. Earnings per share (1957): $5.65. Total 
assets: $110.1 million. Ticker symbol: CVA. 


Traded 
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period for many another airframe 
maker, earnings soared to a record 
$2.28 per share. 

Angels Forty. Never slow to re- 
coup its errors, Wall Streeters re- 
acted by pushing Chance Vought com- 
mon back up to 40—a 94% gain from 
its low. But they were hardly in- 
spired to do so by Chance Vought’s 
1957 record—that was already ancient 
history. More to the point, Fred Det- 
weiler was brandishing much more 
attractive prospects for 1958. At year’s 
end, he noted Chance Vought’s order 
backlog totaled $670 million—32% 
higher than a year earlier. Included 
in the total: $300 million in new Navy 
contracts for F8U Navy jet fighters, 
a $33.5-million order for Regulus II 
guided missiles. 

Pillowed by such plump forward 
orders, this year Detweiler expects to 
chalk up record sales of $300 million, 
run earnings up to some $7 a share. 
What’s more, the rising planemaker is 
in line for further contract extensions 
during the second half. “It now looks,” 
he said, “as though output will re- 
main at present high levels for the 
next two years.” 


AUTOMAN CHURCHILL: 
he missed the target 


AUTOS 


JOURNEY’S END? 


Wall Street is now ready to 
count Studebaker-Packard out 
of the automobile business. 


In mid-1956, when Harold E. Church- 
ill moved up to the driver’s seat at 
ailing Studebaker-Packard Corp.,* he 
faced a thankless task. The independ- 
ent automaker was already well on 
its way to a disastrous $43.3-million 
deficit. But Churchill gritted his teeth, 
rammed, through a stringent economy 
program. Announced he: “We have 
targeted a profit for . . . 1957.” 

Last Lap? Last month Harold 
Churchill had to admit that he had 
missed his goal by a country mile. In 
a preliminary report on 1957 opera- 
tions, he revealed that Studebaker- 
Packard had piled up still another 
$11.1-million deficit. In a year when 
total U.S. auto output was rising 5.2%, 
production of Studebaker and Pack- 
ard cars dropped another 24%, totaled 
just 72,900 units, or barely 1% of in- 
dustry production. Dollar volume was 
off nearly 30% to $213.2 million. Grated 
Harold Churchill: “We are still mak- 
ing every effort to cut costs.” 

Churchill still had the lingering 
hope that Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Roy 
Hurley, who baled out the company 
two years ago, would move to acquire 
Studebaker-Packard. Hurley, how- 
ever, insists that the auto firm first 
prove it can turn a profit. 

But in Wall Street, whatever hopes 
had remained for Studebaker-Packard 
as an automaker had just about evap- 
orated. Many a Canyon pundit was 
visibly impressed that game Harold 
Churchill had managed to fare as well 
as he had, been able to stanch Stude- 
baker-Packard’s losses as much as he 
had. But they generally agreed that, 
up against the hot competition of the 
Big Three automakers, Churchill's job 
had been hopeless from the start. Few 
saw any expectation that Churchill’s 
economies could be stretched 
farther. 

The Big Shrink. Most Wall Streeters 
now appear ready to count Studebak- 
er-Packard out of the auto business 
forever. So far in 1958, all five auto- 
makers have cut back production 30% ; 
Studebaker-Packard’s output is down 
a fateful 58°%. Against 1.7% of the 
auto market in 1956, and 1% in 1957, 
Studebaker-Packard’s market share 
shrank in 1958’s first two months to 
a bare 0.6%. 


much 


*Studebaker-Packard Corp. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 3. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 814; low, 25g. Dividend 
(1957): none. Indicated 1958 payout: none 
Earnings per share (1957): d$1.73. Total 
assets: $146 million. Ticker symbol: SK. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HIGHLIGHTS 
FINANCIAL 

Net income 

Net income per share 
Cash dividends paid 


Cash dividends paid per 
share 


Working capital (end of 
year) 


Capital expenditures 


Exploration expenses, in- 
cluding dry holes 


1957 
$332,303,644 
$5.94 
$128,906,925 
$2.35* 
$595,721,833 
$389,301,923 


$ 92,406,408 


Reports for 1957 


1956 
$302,262,620 
$5.51 


**OPERATING ©° Barrels per day 1957 
Gross crude oil produced: 
Western Hemisphere 


Eastern Hemisphere 


617,519 
435,536 


1956 


577,050 
393,295 





$128,978,474 Total world-wide 1,053,055 


970,345 





Refinery crude oil runs: 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


794,607 
268,990 


726,929 
248,945 





Total world-wide 1,063,597 


$598,547,070 


975.874 





Petroleum product sales: 
estern Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


$502,613.766 735,098 


320,510 


702,490 
281,110 





$ 87,285,892 Total world-wide 1,055,608 


983,000 





*In addition, a 2% stock dividend was paid in 1957. 


**These statistics include 100% of the operations of subsidiary companies and the 
Company's equity interest in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET— DECEMBER 31 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash and securities 


Accounts and notes receiv- 
able 


Inventories 
Total current assets 
INVESTMENTS AND 
ADVANCES 
PROPERTIES, PLANT, 
AND EQUIPMENT: 
Gross 


Less—Depreciation, deple- 
tion, and amortization 


Net properties, plant, 
and equipment 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


1957 
229,866,336 


279,599,475 
374,628,488 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Notes, contracts, and ac- 
counts payable and a 
crued liabilities $ 

Estimated 
(less Government 
gations: 1957 


1956 
266,783,841 


1957 


238.716.827 
taxes 

obli 
$60,000.- 


income 


269,212,883 
312.536,934 





884,094,299 


848,533.658 000; 1956—$70,000,000) 49,655,639 





180,648,163 


$3,189,622.656 


1,599,537 399 


$2,857 ,950,714 


’ EQUITY 
1956 


214,701,923 


35,284,665 





Total liabil 


ities 


current 
288,372,466 
182,216,486 — 


249,986 588 





LONG-TERM DEBT s 

RESERVES § 

MINORITY INTEREST. $ 

STOCKHOLDERS’ 
EQUITY: 

Par value of capital stock 

shares $25 each 


306,739,743 
43,141,922 


37,471,373 


$1,408,887 650 


1,422,483,869 





$1,590,085.257 


$1,435,466.845 


Capital surplus $8.675,350 
Retained earnings used in 


the business 





$ 74,266,910 


$ 


605,806,125 


363,855,182 
9,589,629 
30,725,994 


$1.381,262.400 


168.7 10,006 





ae Total stockholders’ 
37,912,810 equity $2.053.369.125 





$2,729,094.629 


$2,504,129,799 


$2.729.094,629 








$1.849.972,106 


$2.504,129,799 








CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 
GROSS INCOME: 


Sales and services 
Dividends, interest, and other income 


1957 Tea TEXAS COMPANY tee7 ANNUAL RErPORT 

oi 

$2,344,176,856 
104,985,554 


$2,449,162,410 


1956 

$2,046.305,092 | 
131,045,562 

$2,177,350,654 








DEDUCTIONS: 

Costs, operating, selling, and general expenses 

Taxes (other than income) 

Dry hole costs 

Depreciation, depletion, amortization, and 
leases surrendered 

Interest charges 

Provision for income taxes 

Minority interest in net income of Canadian 
subsidiaries 


$1,684,072,902 
69,845,086 
45,428,145 


$1,485,605,286 
63,977,198 
43,145,321 


216,176,860 
12,512,084 
83,900,000 


189,899,810 
8,512,730 
78,600,000 





4,923,689 
$2,116,858,766 


$ 332,303,644 


5,347,689 
$1,875,088,034 


$ 302,262,620 








NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR... 





A limited number of copies of the Annual Report are 
available upon request to the Secretary, The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Ys 


TEXACO 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


From Northern States Power Company and the 4 states we serve | 








Management—in—depth, 


development programs 


add to NSP's stability and progress 


Balance sheets don't provide for list— 
ing "management—in—depth" as an asset. 


Yet it's so characteristic of Northern 
States Power Company—and so helpful—we 
consider it among our greatest assets 

. benefiting our customers, employees 
and shareholders alike. 


The photos on Page 2 of this report 
only begin to illustrate the depth of NSP 
management. Just as the company is grow— 
ing, so are its people, due to NSP's bas— 
ic policy of grooming men for bigger re— 
sponsibilities—with a planned program 
for developing the individual at every 
level, including the executives. 


For instance, we continually send peo— 
ple to management training courses. Some 
of our engineers are back in the univer- 
sity as students, preparing for duties 
in connection with a 66,000-kw atomic 
power plant to be built on NSP's systen. 
Across the system, we aim at decentraliz— 
ing authority so decisions can be made 
nearer the scene of action. And members 
of our "management—in—depth" have long 
been prepared to make those decisions. 

Continuity, stability, efficiency—all, 
we think, are improved by NSP's "manage— 
ment—in—depth." 

We're sure this has contributed to NSP's 
24 straight years of revenue growth. 


PLANNING AN ATOMIC POWER PLANT...PROMOTING "HOUSEPOWER" FOR HOMES... 
COUNSELING FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. ..JUST ANOTHER DAY TO THESE NSP MEN 


PICTURED AT THE RIGHT along with 12 top NSP officers are 15 of the broad management 


team helping NSP operate more and more efficiently 


. helping to increase revenues, 


and contributing to the growth of the 4—state Northern States Power Company area. 


We wish you could meet them all person— 
ally, for we believe you'd be impressed 
by their energy and competence, the scope 
of their interests and service. 

Responsibilities of the executives pic-— 
tured here range from planning an atomic 
power plant to promotion of housepower... 
from development of regional resources to 
day-to-day operation of all NSP's genera— 
ting plants. 

They're called upon for efficiency— 
and they deliver it. In operations, for 
example, NSP's generating plants—with 
a capability of nearly 1,500,000 kw.— 


38 


are producing power each year with less 
fuel per KWH than the preceding year. 

These men are called on for public ser— 
vice — and deliver it. Their activities 
include leadership in industry organiza- 
tions consultation with Panama Canal 
engineers; on Missouri and Columbia riv— 
er dams; even with foreign governments. 

These are examples of the executives 
Northern States Power Company depends on 
today—and plans on for tomorrow. A 
corps of executives who are growing, with 
room to grow—the better to serve NSP's 
customers and investors. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT Page 2 


» 


R. F. PACK ALLEN S. KING CARL T. BREMICKER J. A. BUSCH EARL EWALD D. T. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board President Vice President — Sales V. P.—Public Relations V. P.—Operations V. P.—Treasurer 


G. F. JOHNSON R. H. ENGELS CYRUS ERICKSON JOHN PRENTICE 


V. P.—Finance V. P.—Asst. to President General Counsel Secretary 


E. K. THORGAARD J. F. OWENS, JR. 
V. P.—Mgr. Minneapolis Vv. P.—Mgr. St. Paul 


supporting NSP's top 12 officers, a strong 
management team of executives like these: 


A. L. BURGESS J. R. FURBER R. D. FURBER F. J. GLEESON A. H. HAMILTON HIBBERT HILL 
Comptroller General Sales Mgr. Dir. Info. & Adv. 


Dir. of Personnel Mgr. ef Purchasing Chief Engineer 


J. W. HOFFMANN A. G. KEELY S. F. MCGOWAN 


C. N. RICE, JR. A. G. SHOGREN E. C. SPETHMANN 
Mgr. Fuel Procurement Dir. Research, Const., Ins. 


Dir. Area Development Operations Controller Asst. Comptroller Mgr. Area Pwr. Contracts 


THEIR: NSP EXPERIENCE totals 498 years; 
their ages average 53.8. NSP management 


is a balance of youthful vigor, mature 
judgment. 


Akiba SZ 
~ 
H. A. STOKKE L. J. STROMBERG E. A. WILLSON 


Fin. Accounting Mgr. Mgr. Income T~~ Acctg. Manager of Operations President, Northern States Power Company 
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A new high in sales... record earnings... 
new breakthroughs in research and development... 


Highlights of a year of 
progress at General Electric 


SERVING THE NATION'S 
DEFENSE: Work on 16 major 
missile projects is representa- 
tive of General Electric's 
complex defense assignments. 


ADVANCING THE NATION’S WELFARE: General Electric introduced new products for the home to help people Live Better Electrically. 


SALES UP 6%. Despite the nation’s economic uncer- 
tainties in the latter part of the year, General Electric's 
1957 sales reached a record $4.3 billion. This year’s 
annual report gives the approximate percentages of 
sales in four broad classifications of products: heavy 
apparatus 
als—27%; 


departments 


26° ; industrial components and materi- 
consumer goods 
20%. 


27%; defense-product 


EARNINGS ROSE 16%. General Electric earnings for 
the year established a new high of $247.9 million. 
This was equivalent to $2.84 a share — 16° higher 
than in 1956. As a per cent of the sales dollar, earn- 
ings rose from 5.2 in 1956 to 5.7 in 1957. 


59TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF DIVIDENDS. The $2.00 a 
share paid in 1957 was 70% of net earnings for the 
year, as compared with an average of 6647 since 1899. 
BREAKTHROUGHS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 
1957 saw the first commercial production of man- 
made industrial diamonds. General Electric scientists 


and engineers created borazon, another new diamond- 


hard material with superior heat resistance. Major 
advances were also made in the fields of metallurgy 
and magnets, in new plastics that may replace metals, 
in converting heat directly into electricity, and in the 
study of power from atomic fusion. Power reactor 
license #1 was granted to General Electric by the 
AEC for operation of the atomic power plant at the 
company’s Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. 


FOR DETAILS OF THESE AND OTHER AREAS OF PROG- 
RESS, send for your free copy of the Annual Report; 
write General Electric, Dept. K2-111, Schenectady, 
New York. If you own General Electric shares held in 
the name of a broker, or in the nominee name of a 
bank or trust company, write to Dept. Y2-111, and we 
will mail you regularly our share owners’ publications. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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TWO WORLDS 


Are the traditionally fat prof- 
its for crude production on 
the wane? At least one crude 
producer is hedging his bets. 


By any Wall Street yardstick, crude 
oil production is an amazingly profit- 
able business. But only in a sense. Net 
profits, often by design, are relatively 
small. What makes crude produc- 
tion the best of all possible industrial 
worlds is something else—cash flow. 
Favored by the tax laws, net plus de- 
preciation constitutes an impressive 
throw-off of cash which can be put to 
work to create new earning power. 

Not so Refined. Little in the public 
eye, crude producers are often un- 
known. Thus probably few outside 
the industry itself have ever heard of 
one lusty crude producer, Arkansas’ 
Murphy Corp.,* a cash-rich operator 
which last year pumped up an aver- 
age 9,455 barrels of oil and natural 
gas liquids a day. In itself, Murphy 
Corp. is an exemplar of the industry 
maxim that the fat profits in the oil 
business go to the crude producer, 
rather than to the refiner or marketer. 

In Murphy Corp.’s case, President 
Charles H. Murphy, Jr., 37, could 
count on consistently showing a cash 
flow usually three times as large as 
reported (and taxable) net income. 
Thus not a few oilmen were puzzled 
last summer when Murphy appeared 
to be diversifying himself out of a 
good thing. 

Part of it was no puzzle. Joining 
with Tennessee Gas, Monsanto Chem- 
ical, and Union Oil & Gas, Murphy 
set out to drill for oil in Venezuela’s 
rich Lake Maracaibo, and to look for 
crude in Bolivia as well. As every 
oilman knows, foreign crude is a lot 
more profitable commodity than U.S. 
production. But what was strange 
was this: Murphy also took a plunge 
into marketing by buying 80° control 
of River States Oil Co., which markets 
in the upper Middle West. That seemed 
to violate the crude producer’s cardi- 
nal rule: “You'll never make much 
money marketing against the majors.” 

Devilish Paradox. By last month, 
however, many a rival crude producer 
was beginning to wonder whether 
Murphy had not found a way to make 
the best of two worlds. In Lake Mara- 
caibo, Murphy had a stake in three 
producing wells, had applied for U.S. 
Government permission to import 


*Murphy Corp. Traded over-the-counter. 
Approximate current price: 22. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 3954; low, 22. Dividend 
(1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (fiscal 1957): $1.17. Total 
assets: $65.3 million 
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OIL WELLS ON LAKE MARACAIBO: 


an embarrassment of riches 


2,500 barrels of oil a day. Explained 
Murphy himself: “We'll bring the 
Venezuelan crude up the Mississippi, 
have somebody refine it, and then sell 
it through River States.” 

Rival crude producers might well 
envy Murphy. For a steady customer 
like River States is just what most of 
them would like to have these days. 
With U.S. oil inventories at a near- 
record high and more and more be- 
ing found all over the world, Texas 
oilmen now are producing at only 
a sluggish eight-day-per-month rate. 
It may well be that these days, to 
find the best of all possible worlds, 
crude producers need to make the 
most of two worlds. Explains Mur- 
phy: “There is a devil of a para- 
dox in the oil industry these days. 
There is an ever-increasing over- 
supply of oil, but the cost of finding 
it is going up, up, up. So we ourselves 
are going deeper and deeper into 
marketing, where we'll have our own 
outlets.” 


MURPHY’S MURPHY: 


he found a customer 


Oilfield School. Chatty, informal 
Charles Murphy who, along with his 
two sisters, owns 85° of Murphy 
Corp.’s common stock, virtually grew 
up at the well-head. The son of a 
banker who branched out in East 
Texas oil and southern Arkansas 
timber, Murphy was reared to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. French serv- 
ants hired to teach him lan- 
guages, and he was often taken out 
of school to sit in on complicated oil 
deals. At 17, Murphy left school en- 
tirely to work as an oilfield rousta- 
bout, two years later set up his own 
business with a $53,000 gift from his 
father. “I intended to make $1 million 
by the time I was 21,” Murphy recalls 
“It had a very chastening effect when 
I could only reach $750,000.” 

Eventually, when Murphy took over 
as boss of the family oil company, he 
soon proved that he had learned his 
lessons of independence well. While 
other oilmen were hunting desperate- 
ly for scarce drilling pipe in the post- 
war era, Murphy simply went to 
Germany and bought all he needed. 
Later he was one of the vanguard of 
American oilmen who went drilling 
for oil in Canada, and his Ocean Drill- 
ing and Exploration Co. was the sec- 
ond outfit to venture into the oil-rich 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. The oil 
search soon paid off. By last Novem- 
ber, the end of the first half of 
Murphy Corp.’s fiscal year, earnings 
had soared to $1.3 million, 75°; 
the same period of fiscal 1957 


were 


over 


Street of Gold. His marketing gam- 
bit withal, Murphy has no intention 
of giving up production, but he ob- 
serves that “the street is no longer 
paved with gold.” Instead, he is 
searching for production opportunities 
with built-in markets. Thus, next 
month, when his rigs will start drill- 
ing in the waters off Mexico’s Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in a 50-50 partnership 
with a California oilman, Murphy will 
have one eye cocked on the refinery 
of Pemex, the nationalized Mexican 
oil company, which needs crude oil 

Murphy, who saw the present oil 
glut shaping up early, likes to coppe 
all bets—no matte the 
odds. Thus he is even planning for 
the unlikely possibility that atomic 
energy may one day replace much oil 
use. Already the owner of 175,000 
acres of prime timber in Arkansas, 
Murphy Corp. recently 
million to add to its 
think,” says Murphy, 
hedge. We're in a position to supply 
a mill now, and we could build 
ourselves if that day ever came. Don’t 
forget, if the oil industry were to go 
into a decline, it would throw off an 
awful lot of capital. It just 
wouldn't be plowing its earnings back 
to find more oil.” 
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Another Record 
Year at 


It is a pleasure to tell you that in 1957 American Carter L. Burgess was elected President of AMF 
Machine & Foundry Company again established at the Board of Directors’ meeting held Febru- 
new records. ary 4, 1958. His wide and varied experience in 
© Sales and Rentals: $261,754,000, an business and in the service of the Government 
increase of $63,696,000 32% over 1956. will be of great value in matters of policy and 
®@ Net Income (after taxes and preferred administration. 

dividends): $11,436,000, an increase of 
$2,815,000 33% over 1956. 


I am entirely confident that AMF will continue 
to expand, to the benefit of its employees, cus- 
AMF has paid dividends for thirty-one consecu- tomers and stockholders. 


tive years. Dividends of 30¢ per share were paid 


on the common stock in each of the first three 
quarters of 1957. In the fourth quarter, the regu- \ Vila 
lar dividend was increased to 40¢ per share. At 


the year end, AMF stockholders numbered CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND 
Se ae a sa ser te CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
21,213, an increase of 92% in five years. 


We will be pleased to send you a copy of the 1957 Annual Report 


["~—~——-—"— PLEASE USE COUPON = 
In its 58-year history, AMF has progressed into a 
broad-based company operating in four important 
areas: 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary, Room 220 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
AMF Bidg., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 


® consumer products for recreational and leisure time 
activities 


Please send me a copy of your 1957 Annual Report. 


® automatic machinery and equipment for industry NAME_ 





® handling and launching systems for guided missiles ADDRESS 





®@ atomic reactors and related nuclear equipment 


CITY EE Eee 
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CHEMICALS 


NEW WRINKLE 
IN DACRON 


The U.S. may be recessive 

and the textile industry de- 

pressive. But du Pont is 

ex pansive—especially about 
Dacron. 





“My center is giving way; my right 
is pushed back—excellent! I'll attack!” 
—FERDINAND FocH 


Last month, with the economy giv- 
ing way and the textile industry 
pushed back, Wilmington’s E.I. du 
Pont de Nemours stood like Marshal 
Foch at the Marne. And attack it 
did. Commencing “immediately,” the 
chemical colossus announced, it will 
build at Old Hickory, Tenn. (hard by 
its rayon fiber plant) a “multi-mil- 
lion-dollar” plant that may double 
production of Dacron, the highly suc- 
cessful du Pont synthetic that 
spawned a revolution in quick-dry- 
ing, wrinkle-resistant textiles. 

First introduced in 1953, Dacron 
was du Pont’s fifth textile fiber (after 
rayon, Cordura, nylon, Orlon), rep- 
resented an $80-million investment 
(vs. $25 million for Orlon). Since 
then du Pont has boosted the original 
capacity (35 million pounds a year) 
of its main Dacron plant at Kinston, 
N.C. to at least 44 million pounds, 
probably more. Thus the new Old 
Hickory plant will push du Pont Dac- 
ron capacity to over 100 million 
pounds of filament yarn and staple 
fiber a year. 

Boom In Dacron? That there may be 
a boom brewing in Dacron-like fibers 
was evident last month not only by 
du Pont’s announcement, but by re- 
ports that a rash of textile firms are 
on the brink of bringing out fibers 
with Dacron-like properties. Next 
month Beaunit Mills will start put- 
ting up a plant in Puerto Rico to man- 
ufacture 10 million pounds a year of 
a polyester fiber (as yet unnamed) 
with fast-drying, non-wrinkling char- 
acteristics, hopes to be in production 
by mid-1959. Eastman Kodak’s Ten- 
nessee Eastman subsidiary has its own 
polyester fiber reported to be well 
past the lab stage, and Chemstrand 
Corp. is now in the “research stage” 
on still another polyester miracle 
fiber. 

Thus, with its timely move last 
month, du Pont, which reaps some 
25% of its whopping $1.9 billion in 

*EI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Traded 
NYSE. Approximate current price: 176. Price 
range (1957-58); high, 206; low, 16034. Divi- 
dend (1957): $6.50. Indicated 1958 payout 


$6.50. Earnings per share (1957): $°.4%. Total 
assets: $3.6 billion. Ticker symbol: DD 
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sales (up $82 million over 1956) from 
textile customers, aims to be there 
first with the most. Nor is it likely 
that even a whole slew of new com- 
petitors will make much more than a 
dent in du Pont’s Dacron market. 
When Dacron first appeared (herald- 
ed by such ads as the one showing a 
Dacron-suited male model standing 
under a shower), the quick-drying, 
non-wrinkling Dacron found its way 
into only 7% of men’s summer suits. 
Last year Dacron, blended with wool, 
went into 35% of men’s lightweight 
suits (up from 30% in 1956), and, 
blended with cotton, went into 12.8 
million shirts, an 18.5% jump over 
1956. 

The Optimist. Keeping its lead in 
textiles when all others seem to be 
losing theirs is, however, an old du 
Pont custom. At the height of the 
depression, du Pont kept its rayon 


MAKING DACRON: 


no recession here 


price low, its quality high, soon had 
production booming again. In 1950, 
barely a year after a severe textile 
slump hit the nation, du Pont brought 
out its Orlon acrylic fiber, and the 
revolution in man-made textiles real- 
ly got smoking. 

By way of keeping up the old tra- 
dition of damning recession torpedoes 
and pushing expansion full speed 
ahead, du Pont also announced last 
month forays in two other fields. At 
its Washington Works in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., it will build a plant to produce 
Teflon 100-X, a new fluorocarbon res- 
in that can be extruded and molded 
into such products as insulated wire, 
electric components, tubing and lining 
for process equipment. And at Deep- 
water, N.J., another plant will be 
built to turn out Viton, a new type of 
synthetic rubber, which du _ Pont 
thinks is the answer to the problems 
of extreme heat and corrosion in jet 
aircraft and missiles. 


Though du Pont has been turning 
out Viton experimentally for about 
six months (Ford is using it in its 
super-duty truck engines, Convair in 
its B-58 Hustler, Pratt & Whitney in 
the J-57 engine), it has never been 
commercially produced before. Ex- 
pected to sell at $15 a pound at first, 
(about 65 times the price of ordinary 
synthetic rubber) Viton may be a 
little rich for industry’s blood. But 
du Pont hopes eventually to halve 
the price, sees such wide uses for 
Viton (which can withstand temper- 
atures up to 600° F. for more than 100 
days) as fuel hoses, missile paint and 
protective clothing. 

Last month, too, du Pont sent out its 
annual report, the tenth under Pres- 
ident Crawford Greenewalt’s signa- 
ture. Its gist: record sales barely a 
whisker ($300,000) shy of $2 billion, 
near-record earnings of $396.6 mil- 
lion (vs. 1956’s $383.4 million). In all, 
it took 355 hours to seal into enve- 
lopes, bag, tie, weigh and mail the re- 
ports out to du Pont’s 201,000 well- 
served stockholders. 


UTILITIES 


“CANCELLED” 
DIVIDEND 


Con Edison’s first quarter re- 

port may not have been out 

of this world, but it did come 
from outside the U.S. 


In us letter to Harland C. Forbes, 
chairman of Consolidated Edison Co 
of N.Y., William Polik, a GI-bill Co- 
lumbia University student and part- 
time philatelist, who had saved up 
enough money to buy five shares of 
Con Ed, made an astute observation 
The UN would 
commemorating the 

Atomic Energy Agency 
ters peaceful uses of atomic energy 
throughout the world), and Con Edi- 
building an 
generating station at Indian Point in 
Buchanan, N.Y. Result: last 
Con Edison purchased 153,000 of the 
3c commemoratives, stamped 147,- 
838 first quarter (60c) dividend no- 
tices with them and mailed them 
in specially designed envelopes, 
UN headquarters on Manhattan’s East 
River. 

Con Ed’s first quarter dividend (60c) 
may not have been out of this world, 
but, by virtue of UN postage 
lation, it did 
least, from outside the U.S. To stamp- 
collecting Stockholder Polik, Chair- 
man Forbes pleased to present 
an album of UN stamps 


soon issue a stamp 
International 
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Highlights from COMMERCIAL CREDIT'S 
46th ANNUAL REPORT 


FINANCE 
COMPANIES 
Wholesale Financing 
Instalment Financing 
Commercial Financing 
Equipment Financing 
Fleet Lease Financing 
Rediscounting 

Direct Loans 
Factoring 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
Health Insurance 

Life Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES 

Pork Products 
Metal Products 


Heavy Machinery 
and Castings 


Malleable, Grey Iron and 
Brass Pipe Fittings 


Metal Specialties 


Roller and Ball Bearing 
Equipment 


Machine Tools 

Toy Specialties 
Pyrotechnics 
Printing Machinery 
Valves 





GROSS INCOME 
NET INCOME: 


Net income before interest and discount charges 

Interest and discount charges 

Net income from current operations, before taxes 
United States and Canadian income taxes 

Net income credited to earned surplus 


Net income per share on common stock 


Common shares outstanding at end of period 


RESERVES: 
Losses on receivables. . 
Unearned income on instalment receivables 
Unearned premiums—Insurance Companies 
Available for credit to future operations 


Operations shown separately are, briefly: 


FINANCE COMPANIES: 


Gross receivables acquired: 
Motor, finance leases and farm equipment 
retail instalment_. 


Other retail instalment 
Direct and personal loans 


Motor, farm equipment and other 
wholesale notes and advances__ 


Factoring, open accounts, notes, etc. 
Total receivables acquired 
Total receivables outstanding December 31 
Net income of Finance Companies 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Written premiums, prior to reinsurance_- 
Earned premiums.__. 


Net income (including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Co.)_- 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
Net sales_- 
Net income 


1957 
$ 174 725 311 


$ 98 963 983 
_47 699 540 
$ 51 264 443 
_ 24 367 474 
$ 26 896 969 


$5 33 
5 045 565 


$ 19 170 217 
80 900 216 
31 915 207 

$ BL 985 640 


$ 821 342 285 
96 828 829 
131 365 861 


1 553 479 488 
1 227 421 903 
$3 830 438 366 
$1 447 184 063 

~ 15 824 956 


$ 34 632 251 
35 161 496 


6 820 050 


$ 136 321 975 
4 251 963 


Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 
offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


1956 
$ 161 568 389 


$ 88 670 050 
_ 37.133 947 
$ 51 536 103 
__ 25 057 432 
$ 26 478 671 


$5 26 
5 033 645 


$ 19 659 794 
73 538 302 
33 676 702 
$ 126 874 798 


$ 794 433 539 
120 314 599 
108 651 670 


1 184 503 981 
_1.179 184 205 
$3 387 087 994 
$1 296 831 241 

16 569 74 


$ 33 106 362 
36 943 437 


5 777 288 


$ 118 976 584 
4 131 609 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Bottimore 2, Maryland 


Copies of our 46th Annual Report available upon request 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


INTERNATIONAL 
OPTIMIST 


Otto Schwenk’s rosy predic- 

tions went black, but now he 

has a new enthusiasm: a 

merger between his American 

Window Glass and France’s 
St. Gobain. 





Bury, ham-fisted Otto Schwenk is a 
professional trouble-shooter who 
made a name for himself as a VP at 
such big companies as Blaw-Knox and 
Yale & Towne. In 1955 he took over 
the presidency of Pittsburgh’s Ameri- 
can Window Glass Co.* and soon 
found that little companies have the 
biggest troubles. Despite the postwar 
boom in glass, 56-year-old American 
Window had been unable to push its 
sales to the building and furniture 
trades over the $20-million mark. 
Profits had followed a jagged pattern 
from $3.10 per share in 1948 to zero 
in 1952 to $1.14 in 1954. 

On a Treadmill. Otto Schwenk took 
over with loud fanfare. “By 1960,” 
trumpeted he, “we will boost our sales 
50% to $30 million and double our 
earnings to around $2 million a year.” 
But Schwenk soon found the doing 
harder than the saying. Despite two 
years of Schwenk’s doctoring, sales 
had actually fallen by 5% and net had 
splintered from more than $1 million 
to just $106,812. Alibied Schwenk last 
month: “We should be complimented 
for breaking even while operating at 
57% of capacity.” 

Fanfare obviously had not been 
enough. The fact was that American 
was on a treadmill. “Without the ad- 
dition of plate glass to our broad flat 
glass line,” admitted Schwenk, “we 
cannot possibly attain our full po- 
tential.” Industry giants Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
had waxed rich pouring plate for 
Detroit’s millions of new-look auto- 
mobiles as well as conventional com- 
mercial and_ residential markets. 
American made only window glass. 

But American’s directors, Chicago 
wheeler-dealer J. Patrick Lannan 
among them, were acutely aware that 
the company’s freedom of action was 
very limited. It lacked both the cash 
and the knowhow to get into the tricky 
plate glass business. Yet obviously 
window glass alone was no way to 
make a living. 

The only road out seemed to be 
through a merger with a stronger 


*American Window Glass. Traded over- 
the-counter. Aggectenene current price: 10. 
Price range (1958): high, 11; low, 734. Divi- 
dend (1957): 45c. Indicated 1958 payout: 
none. Earnings per share (1957): d23c. Total 
assets: $16.8 million. 
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ST. GOBAIN’S GRANDGEORGE: 


CaM i 


AM. WINDOW GLASS’ SCHWENK: 


difficulties left only one way out. 


company. Even this, however, was 
easier said than done. The Justice 
Department was unlikely to approve 
any kind of a deal with Toledo’s 
Libbey-Owens-Ford or Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, the only two important 
U.S. companies in the field. 

In the end, American’s directors 
had to go abroad to find a partner for 
their ailing company. They found it 
in France’s vast Manufactures des 
Glaces et Produits Chimiques de St. 
Gobain, one of the biggest and cer- 
tainly the oldest glass company in 
the world. Founded in Paris in 1665 
by none other than Louis XIV, St. 
Gobain used kidnapped Venetian 
glassmakers to turn out plate glass for 
the Sun King’s famed mirrors at Ver- 
sailles. Today, with nearly 300 years 
of unparalleled experience in every 


LOUIS XIV: 
founder and first customer 


phase of glassmaking behind it, Di- 
rector-General Rene Grandgeorge’s 
$200-million assets, $300-million sales 
glass and chemical complex boasts as 
fine a name as any in glassmaking. 

St. Gobain makes everything from 
plate glass tanks in which unclad 
Folies Bergere lovelies disport them- 
selves to perfume and champagne 
bottles. But its reputation outside 
Paris stems from the safety glass it 
pioneered and the spectacular con- 
tinuous grinding and polishing proc- 
esses it perfected. St. Gobain in- 
stalled the first of its famed twin 
grinders in 1937, a good 18 years 
before the U.S.’ Libbey-Owens-Ford 
installed its own machine, 20 years 
before Pitt Plate did so. Clearly, the 
French company had the knowhow 
and the ready cash that Schwenk was 
looking for. 

General Agreement. St. Gobain al- 
ready had made a tentative entry 
into the American market through its 
small Blue Ridge Glass subsidiary in 
Tennessee. Schwenk sat down with 
Frenchman Grandgeorge, finally came 
to terms not only with the Director- 
General but with the Attorney Gen- 
exal as well. As soon as the anti-trust 
watchdogs growled a blessing over 
the merger of American Window and 
Blue Ridge, Otto Schwenk sent out 
an enthusiastic letter to his 2,500 
stockholders, urging them to approve 
the merger and spelling out its terms. 

Each common share of American 
Window, Schwenk told them, would 
receive one share of the new Ameri- 
can-St. Gobain Co., “book value for 
book value.” Upon merger, Paris’ St. 
Gobain will hold some 237,000 shares 
of American-St. Gobain or 40% of 
the stock to begin with; it will have 
options on 275,000 more. 

In addition, revealed Schwenk, the 
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French will ante up $10 million to- 
ward construction of the new compa- 
ny’s $30-million plate glass plant, 
which would be the first in the US. 
to employ a cost-cutting, fully flexible 
continuous grinding and polishing 
production line—a technological ad- 
vance now in use only in France. 
Third Force? Can American with its 
new French money and knowhow 
really compete with Pittsburgh Plate 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford? Admitted- 
ly it will be a rough task but Schwenk 
is bursting with characteristic optim- 
ism. “Our 650 independent jobbers,” 
argues he, “now buy their sheet glass 
from us but their plate glass from the 
others. They'll be happy to place all 
their glass orders with a quality sup- 
plier.” Promises St. Gobain chief 
Grandgeorge: “We have plate glass 
you can drive a nail through.” 
Schwenk, in fact, was so delighted 
last month that he forgot the troubles 
his earlier predictions had landed him 
in. “We estimate,” bubbled he, 
“there’s a $700-million plate glass 
market. Adding up our $25-million 
normal capacity, Blue Ridge’s $8 mil- 
lion and the $20 million we'll get from 
our 40 million square feet of plate 
capacity to be built, we'll do $50 
million easily.” Stockholders, who 
have watched their stock sink from a 
high of 22% in 1956 to a more recent 
low of 7%4 bid, could only hope that 
he was at least partly right this time. 


MACHINERY 


THE COMPLEAT 
REALIST 


Though he must take a dose 
himself, International Har- 
vester’s McCaffrey does not 
believe in sugar-coating a 


bitter pill. 





As soss of a $1-billion industrial 
giant, John McCaffrey, chairman of 
International Harvester Co.,* sits at 
a sensitive key point in the USS. 
economy. Last month John McCaffrey, 
who retires in May to make room for 
Frank Jenks, could hardly believe his 
“I just don’t know,” observed 
he, “how the guys making those pre- 
dictions can say business will pick up 
in the next couple of months.” 

The Slide. To get his bearings in the 
tide of easy optimism, McCaffrey had 
only to look at the facts close to hand. 
“You have got to be a realist some- 
time,” growled he. “We see no evi- 


ears. 


*International Harvester. Traded NYSE. 
Approximate current price: 29. Price range 


(1957-58) high, 3834; low, 2555. Dividend 
(1957): $2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $2.88. Total assets: $1 
billion. Ticker symbol: HR 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT: 
the farm pickup was not enough 


dence as yet of a general upward 
trend in business.” At best, he said, 
International Harvester does not ex- 
pect recovery to come until after the 
end of its fiscal year next October. 

Meanwhile Harvester was taking its 
bitter pill whole. In its first fiscal 
quarter (ended January 31), all of 
Harvester’s multiple business arms 
felt the pinch. The motor truck divi- 
sion (over half of total company sales) 
posted 5.8 lower sales for the period, 
and farm equipment sales were off 
7.7%. But the biggest blow came in 
construction equipment, a line in 
which Harvester is second only to 
Caterpillar Tractor. There sales fell 
35.2 in the quarter. Result: earn- 
ings, off 24%, came llc short of cover- 
ing Harvester’s 50c quarterly dividend. 

McCaffrey would like to think that 
an upturn was at hand. But he doubts 
it. “The farm equipment market,” 
said he, “picked up 4% in February. 
But that’s no indication of a real pick- 
up. The most anyone can say about 
it is: it’s a smell. My guess is that 


we are not going to have another 
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HARVESTER’S McCAFFREY: 


“it’s a smell” 
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boom there.” Nor is Harvester’s boss 
any more optimistic about the con- 
struction equipment business. “That 
part of our operation is worse than 
all the others right now. The Govern- 
ment says it will push road construc- 
tion. But I’m not enthusiastic.” 

Later On. Will Harvester stockhold- 
ers have to pay the piper for this 
state of affairs. For all his disdain of 
easy optimism, McCaffrey thinks Har- 
vester will manage pretty well in 
earning its payout. Says he: “You 
can’t judge our whole year by the 
first quarter. Our second quarter, I 
feel reasonably sure, will be better— 
it always is. And the same goes for 
the third quarter. We are going into 
the better part of the year.” 

To explain this limited optimism, 
McCaffrey harks back to 1955. “That 
year,” he says, “we earned only 40c 
a share in the first quarter, but we 
ended up with $3.60 for the year. I'm 
not saying that we will get near that 
this year—that was pretty good. But 
no matter what happens, we are not 
going to go broke or quit.” 


MOTION PICTURES 


NUFF SED 


Columbia Pictures Corp. last 
month reduced its woes to a 
single sentence. 





BeEseT by a multitude of troubles last 
month, Columbia Pictures Corp.* was 
in no mood to drown them in a sea 
of explanation. “The Board of Direc- 
tors of Columbia Pictures Corpora- 
tion,” Columbia announced tersely. 
“does not contemplate the declaration 
of any dividend on common stock at 
this time.” 


*Columbia Pictures Corp. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 14. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 2012; low, 115g. Dividend 
(1957): $1.20 plus 5% stock. Indicated 1958 
payout: 60c plus 5% stock. Earnings per share 
(1957): $1.76. Total assets: $73.8 million 


Ticker symbol: CPS 
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Highlights 
from the 1957 Annual Report 


The year 1957 was one of record achievement for 
Pullman Incorporated. Each of its subsidiaries sus- 
tained high levels of operation throughout the 
period with the result that earnings per share were 
the highest in the corporation’s history. 


Consolidated revenues for Pullman Incorporated 
and its subsidiaries for 1957 amounted to $426,- 
382,586 compared with $368,130,172 for the pre- 
vious year. Income before taxes was $30,455,657 
compared with $23,998,545 a year ago. Consoli- 
dated net income after taxes was $14,801,657 
against $12,651,545 in 1956. This amounted to 
$6.67 per share in 1957 compared with $5.71 a 
year earlier. 


Dividends declared during the year were $4.00 
per share, including the $1.00 per share extra 
dividend paid to stockholders on January 6, 1958. 
The year 1957 marked the 91st year that Pullman 
Incorporated and its predecessor companies have 
paid consecutive quarterly cash dividends, the 
second longest record among all companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


During 1957 each of the three operating sub- 
sidiaries — Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, The M. W. Kellogg Company and 
Trailmobile Inc.—effected improvements in manu- 
facturing practices and instituted further econo- 
mies and controls designed to improve their over- 
all operations. 


PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
reports 
Record Revenues and Profits 
for 1957 











PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY achieved rec- 
ord earnings in 1957. The Company also 











maintained its leadership in the industry 
by delivering many more freight cars to the 
nation’s railroads than any other car building 
firm. Orders for new freight cars, however, did 
not keep pace with deliveries and the Company 
entered 1958 with a backlog substantially below 
that of a year ago. In the light of the current 
difficulties facing America’s railroads, Pullman- 
Standard anticipates a lower volume of business 
in 1958 than in 1957 and has adjusted its opera- 
tions accordingly. However, the Company is 
geared to take quick advantage of any upward 
surge in the uldies of freight cars that may 
take place during 1958. 











THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
achieved results for 1957 that were most 
encouraging, with revenues and earnings 











up sharply over those of 1956. During the 
year just ended further improvements in manu- 
facturing operations were effected and steps were 
taken to expand the Company's areas of activities 
in the fields of engineering and construction. 


Considering the amount of work under way, the 
backlog of business already booked and addi- 
tional orders expected during the coming year, 
the outlook for Kellogg appears good and over- 
all earnings should be well sustained or some- 
what bettered in the current year. 








TRAILMOBILE INC., the truck-trailer 
manufacturing subsidiary, saw domestic 
sales volume increased slightly over the 
high levels attained in 1955 and 1956. A 
nominal reduction in new trailer sales was 
more than offset by higher used trailer 
sales and increased service volume. 











Although the backlog at the end of 1957 com- 
pared favorably with the previous year-end, the 
prospects are that the volume of new orders for 
the early months of 1958 will not equal that of a 
similar period in 1957. However, gradual im 
provement is expected during the year. New 
product and design innovations will become 
available during the year to stimulate broader 
sales activity. Also there are external factors in 
support of increased tempo during the remainder 
of 1958. These include the potential opportuni 
ties in container applications and the accelera- 
tion of the Federal highway program. 


For a copy of the 1957 Annual Report write: 


Pullman Incorporated 


100 West 10th Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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the 166" annual report 


Insurance Company of North America and Affiliated Companies 


Each year since 1792—the year Insurance Company of 
North America was founded in Independence Hall—has had 
its unique operating conditions. 1957 was no exception. 
There were, of course, problems and opportunities. 

A troublesome spot is the inadequacy of automobile lia- 
bility rates, but even more basic—enforcement of traffic 
laws and driver licensing to make roads safe for sensible 
drivers. Higher rates are needed in many lines usually writ- 
ten by fire and casualty companies to offset the effect of the 


Insurance Company of 


depreciated value of the dollar in both losses and expenses. 

Among 1957’s opportunities, our protection and service 
to policyholders were broadened—in wider use of the 
Homeowners and Tenants policies, in promotion of family 
accident insurance and in the issuance of the first life in- 
surance policy by Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, our new affiliate. With the addition of life coverage 
we are now prepared to serve families and business with 
all lines of insurance. 


For a copy of our 1957 Annual Report write: 
Head Office, Dept. A-10, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


North America and Affiliated Companies Financial Statement—December 31, 1957 











Insurance Co. Phila. Fire & Indemnity Ins. Co. Consolidated (Excl. 
assels of North America Marine Ins. Co. of North America Inter-Co. Ownership) 
ments (Asmprtiaed) .. 2 wi cet tee $122,131 ,460.12 $19,663,516.91 $128,666,312.56 $270,461 ,289.59 
Other Stocks (Association Values) . . . . 288,160,081 .74 50,846,731.10 116,754,929.50 455,761 ,742.34 
Stocks of Insurance Companies— 

Wholly Owned (Association Values) 144,394,887.73 0 0 0 
ER ae Aan eee ae ae eee 7,297 ,088.27 0 0 7,297 ,088.27 
TI ok nig abi! we eh 672,314.27 87,014.51 751,577.96 1,510,906.74 
Cash in Banks and Office ......... 26,469,967.54 3,456,149.07 9,986 ,792.39 39,912,909.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 

90 days due) and Other Assets 4“... 68,499,450.50 8,812,210.33 25,306 ,402.60 102,618,063.43 
Total Admitted Assets ........... $657,625,250.17 $82,865,621.92 $281 466,015.01 $877,561,999.37 

liabilities 
Unearned Premium Reserve ....... $178,722,958.82 $22,388,318.00 $ 65,786,948.00 $266,898 224.82 
Loss & Claims Expense Reserve ...... 51,180,030.97 3,828,848.44 115,484,239.56 170,493,118.97 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and 

PS gn kk we ee 9,998 577.95 1,626 ,599.00 7,678,276.86 19,303,453.81 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted Companies . . . 4,590,247.73 236,009.84 2,822,618.57 7,648,876.14 
Dividend Payable Jan. 15,1958 ...... 3,340,317.49 0 0 3,340,317.49 
Dividend Declared—Policyholders . ... . 0 0 30,000.00 30,000.00 
Capital & Surplus Applicable to 

Wemnority Witermets 2. wt tt 0 0 0 54,890.93 

Reserve for General Contingencies 216,202,495.89 34,785,846.64 51,430,111.36 216,202,495.89 

Policy- | Reinsurance Fund ....... 11,868,311.32 0 5,733,820.66 11,868,311.32 
holders Atomic Energy Risks ...... 5,000,000.00 0 2,500,000.00 5,000,000.00 
Surplus | SS eae ee ae 26,722,310.00 5,000,000.00 5,000,000.00 26,722,310.00 
MII i io, <0 as ia de. rants 150,000,000.00 15,000,000.00 25,000,000.00 150,000,000.00 

Oe i iad aly ce fee ale cm $657,625,250.17 $82,865,621.92 $281,466,015.01 $877,561 ,999.37 


On the basis of actual market value for stocks and bonds, the 
Consolidated Assets would be $867,391,673.44 


the Reserve for General Contingencies $206,034,222.12 and Policyholders Surplus $399,624,843.44 
Securities and Cash carried at $19,685,370.79 in the above Consolidated Statement are deposited as required by law. 








INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company - Life Insurance Company of North America - 





Philadelphia 
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OIL 


SOCONY’S 
SOLUTION 


lt won't be bad neiws for So- 
cony if in the next few years 
the gas pump may become 
nearly as important as the oil 
well to a petroleum industry 
fighting hard for markets. 


ABLE, cautious Albert L. Nickerson, 
president of the globegirdling Socony 
Mobil Oil Co.* is not the sort of man 
who goes around tossing off speeches 
about prosperity being just around 
the corner. Nickerson does not happen 
to believe that it is just around the 
corner, at least so far as the oil busi- 
ness is concerned. “Oil,” said he last 
month, “has been through ten pretty 
fat years. Over the next three to five 
years, it’s going to become increas- 
ingly competitive, particularly in 
crude oil production.” 

Nickerson held out no hope that 
Socony would strike a financial gusher 
in 1958. Rather he looked for more 
of the kind of thing that happened in 
1957. Last year Socony’s consolidated 
earnings dropped to $220 million 
($4.62 a share), a decline of 12% from 
1956. Part of the decrease came from 
a change to “LIFO” accounting, but 
it was mainly due to the same high 
costs and lower product prices now 
bedeviling the industry. 

Nickerson saw some light, it is true. 
“We've begun to see product stocks 
move downward,” said he cautiously. 
“If the trend continues, we could have 
stocks east of the Rockies at manage- 
able levels by the end of the second 
quarter. Still, one must conclude that 
domestic earnings probably will be 
lower again this year.” 

‘Where the Oil Is. For tall, soft- 
spoken Al Nickerson, 47, chief ex- 
ecutive of Socony for only two months 
and its president for two and a half 
years, the current recession is only 
part of the problem, however. In the 
US., particularly, Socony still has to 
get almost half of the oil that runs 
through its refineries from other 
sources (see chart). That means a cut 
in profit margins. “Our greatest weak- 
ness,” admits Nickerson, “has been in 
U.S. production.” 

But it is no easy matter to find oil in 
the U.S. Last year, in fact, oilmen 
used existing reserves faster than they 
discovered new ones. This was the 
first time reserves had failed to grow 
since 1943. “To find oil,” says Nicker- 


*Socony Mobil Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 48. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 65%,; low, 4412. Dividend 
(1957): $2.50. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.50. 
Earnings per share (1957): $4.62. Total assets: 
$2.8 billion. Ticker symbol: SOM. 
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Thousands of barrels 
Daily, 1957 (est.) 


RATIOS: 
RIGHT & WRONG 


In the Americas, Socony has been 
unable to duplicate its profitable 
Eastern Hemisphere balance be- 
tween production 
and refining. 
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son, “you have to go where the oil is.” 
Today, that means going overseas. 
Socony does have huge reserves of 
foreign oil. But they are heavily con- 
centrated in the politically risky 
Middle East. To spread the risks 
somewhat, Nickerson’s crews have 
been drilling all over the world, from 
Alaska and the British Somaliland to 
Turkey and Venezuela. One particu- 
larly promising spot: the vast, tract- 
less wastes of Libya, bordering on the 
massive French oilfields of Algeria. 
In Libya, Socony crews already 
have drilled one well (dry) and are 
spudding in a second. If Nickerson 
can strike oil in Libya, he will be able 
to tank it to his refineries in France 
and Italy for about 40c a barrel less 
than competitors (and Socony) pay to 
bring Middle East oil to Europe. 
Crude Glut. But finding oil is only 
half the job. You have to sell it as 
well. In this respect Nickerson may 
get a helping hand from the changing 
economics of the oil industry. With 
more and more crude oil being dis- 
covered all over the world, selling and 
marketing are becoming more im- 
portant. So the vast Socony refining 
and marketing network now is worth 


more than ever before. 

In its own way Wall Street has 
taken note of this gradual change in 
the industry’s balance of power. The 
market in the past usually has valued a 
crude producer such as Amerada at 30 
times earnings and a refiner-marketer 
such as Socony at only 12 or 13 times 
earnings. Last month Socony sold at 11 
times 1957 earnings, but Amerada had 
slipped to about 20 times earnings. 

In the next few months, President 
Albert L. Nickerson will start the final 
throw of a rare triple play for the 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. It well illustrates 
the particular kind of advantage that 
Socony enjoys. Near the big Vene- 
zuelan harbor of Puerto Cabello, 
Nickerson will begin building a $28- 
million refinery with a capacity of 
40,000 barrels of oil a day. Once the 
refinery goes on stream next year, 
Socony will supply it with oil from a 
new, 210-mile pipeline (owned with 
Sinclair) which already is pumping 
crude north from Socony’s rich Ven- 
ezuelan field in Barinas. Then Nick- 
erson will easily ship the refined 
products out of Puerto Cabello. 

Bright Spot in Venezuela. The move 
illustrates that marketing advantages 
already are starting to show up for Al 
Nickerson. So far this year Vene- 
zuelan production has dropped 14% 
from the peak it hit after Nasser 
grabbed Suez. But Nickerson has 
increased his Venezuelan activities 
over 1957. Reason: his production does 
not go begging when the U.S. market 
slows down. Socony ships its Vene- 
zuelan output to its marketing affili- 
ates in North and West Africa, where 
inland demand will rise by roughly 6% 
this year, vs. 142% in the US. 

“That’s the reason we've increase 
our Venezuelan production,’ notes 
Nickerson. “It’s very well located to 
supply our African markets.” Nicker- 
son emphasized the word markets as 
he spoke. For, as he and rival oilmen 
well know, marketing is likely to be a 
far more important part of the oil 
business in the next ten years than 
it has been in the last ten. 





a triple play 
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enterprise. But it has served SS. 
White faithfully ever since 1844, made 
it the world’s largest dental supplies 
manufacturer and will likely keep it 
busy as long as dentists hurt less than 
toothaches. 

Slow But Sure. Old dental supplier 
White has never made much of a name 
for itself as a growth company. But 
over the years it has nonetheless 
Dividends paid on the common stock amounted to $1.20 | boasted an enviable record of sta- 
per share bility. With aching teeth nearly as 

ke inevitable as death and taxes, White 
‘Capital expenditures for plant additions and improvements has never missed an annual dividend 





and EARNINGS in 1957 





Record high net sales of $94,774,119 represented an increase 
over 1956 of 12%... 


New high net income was $4,924,714, exceeding 1956 net 
income by 10% ... 


since its incorporation in 1881. 
NE atenee’ -- What growth has come to White, 
Ground was broken for a new bronze manufacturing plant, aside from the normal increase in the 
and Design and Research facilities at Braintree, Mass. . . . dental requirements of a growing 
=e population, has resulted mainly from 
Valves for missiles and nuclear power were among the new technological advances in White’s 
products introduced, as research was expanded. dental equipment. Last September, 
for instance, when Steen introduced 
1957 1956 a revolutionary high-speed _ drill, 
which enables dentists not only to drill 
ESTE Nae ane er ey om sees =$94,774,119 $84,308,978 teeth faster but with remarkably little 
Income before Taxes on Income ............ 10,617,941 9,244,699 pain, White’s sales took off with a 
Provision for Taxes on Income ....::........ 5,693,227 4,768,648 bound. Dentists quickly piled up 
i. ime SC acne | Se ee See Se ee ew eee et 
Net Current Assets .............. seve 26,042,054 22,965,187 ce OF err eS Se, 


White’s fourth-quarter sales last year 


Investment in Land, Buildings and shot out of the $5-$6 million quarterly 


Equipment (Net) .................ccs000. 21,227,478 19,283,025 range in which they have moved since 
Total Net Assets .....0..0.0cccccccccccscseseeeee 36,651,821 33,717,165 | early 1954, to around $8 million. Re- 
Additions to Plant and Equipment ........ 4,125,007 9515 SS 8 ee ee ee te 


$1.1 million) on a 12% increase in 


Net Income Per Share Based on sales (to $25.3 million). “This de- 


Average Number of Shares of mand,” says Steen, “should last for a 

Common Stock Outstanding ............0. 2.23 2.21 very considerable time to come.” 
Average Number of Common Shares a ge Euphoria. gage os no, 

Outstanding during the Year.............. 2,211,176 | 2,022,236 neg ar Saeceas seca sees 
Dividends Paid Per Share ...................... 1.20 ‘1.00 and profits will score a sharp rise over 
Number of Employees at December 31 5,725 6,056 1957’s. But Steen, imbued with some 


of the caution of his dentist customers, 











is chary of predicting how much. “I 
: ee A copy of our 1957 Annual Report may ® @ | expect 1958,” says he, “to be as good 
° : ; 
. @LOYCD be obtained by addressing a postcard to « | OF better than last year. Since our 
_ Walworth Company, 60 East 42nd Street, 4 coed is closely associated wih the 
. prea New York 17, New York e | public health, we should experience 
o WALWORTH COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY ew Yor o NCW FOFK. e | satisfactory operating results.” How 
mt 0 . is the patient doing so far this year? 
GR ve Purrs Steen contentedly: “Very well.” 
- VALVE AND m y 
. Cons’ REGULATOR ” 
« ‘ ; 
e.w * S.S. White Dental Manufacturing Co. 
* > . e zreges NYSE. a “8 -apg gy price: 
e CONOFLOW CORPORATION GROVE VALVE AND M&H VALVE AND = SOUTHWEST FABRICATING WALWORT! . Price range ( ~58) : high, 34; low, 24%. 
° REGULATOR COMPANY FITTINGS COMPANY & ameee a. —y oun un “ yg se eeen Cath ek eas 
@veeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeseseseeeeesesese assets: $20.9 million. Ticker symbol: WDM. 
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SOUTHERN 






REVENUE AND SALES 
Gross Revenue rose to $218,818,527 
or 11.4% over 1956. Net income de- 
clined 5.2% to $31,567,303, due to 
inflated operating costs, below aver- 
oge water conditions and the high 
cost of new capital. 





CUSTOMERS 


Total meters on the Company's sys- 
tem passed the 1.5 million mark. The 
66,557 additional meters connected 
in 1957 was equivalent to the re- 
qui ts of a ity of nearly 
200,000 people. 


Ut 





ee: 


GENERATION 


Electric energy transmitted of 15 billion kwh was 
more than twice the amount transmitted ten years 


CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 


PLANT EXPANSION 
Electric plant investment increased 
$119,847,480 during 1957 to $!1,- 
134,163,132. Two steam units were 
completed, each with 175,000 kw ca- 
pacity. Five new generating units ore 
under construction. 


t 


wv BSS 


FINANCING 


Through the sale of three issues of 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
$117,326,875 of new money was ob- 
tained during 1957 at the highest bond 
money cost prevailing in 25 years. 


- earlier. The annual system load factor was 65.2% 
compared with 63.1% in 1956 


Southern California Edison Company continued 
its dynamic program of expansion in 1957 by in- 
vesting more millions than ever before in new 
electric plant and equipment. 

Although 1957 was a year in which many new 
records were established, earnings per common 
share declined from $3.39 in 1956 to $3.03, em- 
phasizing the need for a rate increase. New rate 
levels authorized by the California Public Utilities 
Commission October 15, 1957 became effective No- 
vember 9, 1957. The new rates were designed to 
produce a rate of return of 6.25% on a depreciated 
book-cost rate base and to provide additional rev- 
enue of $25,000,000 annually at the 1957 estimated 
sales level. 

A license was issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission on December 30, 1957, and authorization 


of the California Public Utilities Commission was 
received on January 21, 1958 for the construction 
of the Mammoth Pool Hydroelectric Project. Ad- 
ditional generation at Mammoth, plus re-use of the 
water downstream, will provide an average annual 
increase of 636 million kilowatt-hours at the Com- 
pany’s Big Creek-San Joaquin River Hydroelectric 
Development. 

Under a contract with Atomics International, a 
division of North American Aviation, Inc., the 
Company has installed generating equipment ad- 
jacent.to an experimental sodium-graphite nuclear 
reactor near Santa Susana. Electric power was pro- 
duced from this source and distributed to Edison 
customers on July 12, 1957. This was the first time 
that a privately-owned electric utility generated 
and distributed electric energy on a commercial 
basis from a non-military reactor. 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


Electric Plant $1,134,163,132 


Investments & Other Assets . 9,674,433 
Current Assets . 96,156,986 
Deferred Charges . 4,519,674 
Capital Stock Expense 3,208,150 





TOTAL ASSETS . $1,247,722,375 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


EDISON BUILDING © 601 WEST FIFTH STREET 


December 31, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


Stated Capital and Surplus . $ 456,374,643 


Long Term Debt 510,213,000 
Current Liabilities . 69,351,687 
Depreciation Reserve . . 183,746,125 
Other Reserves & Liabilities . 28,036,920 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . $1,247,722,375 








COMPANY 





LOS ANGELES 53, CALIF. 
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1957 Annual Report 
Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 
OLIVER BUILDING © PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


REPORT IN BRIEF 


Sales and Revenues 

Net Earnings. . 

Earnings per Sune of Comm Stock. 
Dividends per Common Share............... 
Working Capital at December 31... 
Stockholders’ Investment (Net Worth) 

Capital Expenditures 

Number of Common Stockholders at December 31 


1957 
$267,647 ,586 
11,651,851 
$3.02 
$2.00 
60,278,200 
107,054,774 
16,342,000 
19,609 


Write for a copy of the 1957 Annual Report 





| another such dispenser 
| services throughout the world. 





NEXT ISSUE: 


BRIGHT LIGHTS. Since World War II, the utilities have grown nearly as 
fast as industrial corporations, and this year few groups of stocks have held 
their strength as capably on Wall Street’s Big Board. But can they keep up 
the pace? Next issue, Forses examines their prospects. 
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CREDIT COMPANIES 


ON THE CUFF 


The Diners’ Club is getting 

a big charge—in more ways 

than one—out of the Ameri- 

can propensity to buy now, 
pay later. 





A UBIQUITOUS sign popping up in retail 
establishments these days cautions: 
“In God we trust—all others pay cash.” 
The sign presupposes, however, that 
the customer does not have a Diners’ 
Club* card. For none of the thousands 
of retailers and service outfits signed 


| up by the Diners’ Club ask to see a 
| penny of cash. Their members are le- 


gion—restaurants, hotels, liquor stores, 
florists, gourmet & delicacy shops, 
Hertz auto rental agencies and many 
of goods and 


Just Bill Me. Last month the service 
organization that has done most to 


| make almost universal the time-hon- 
| 


ored American custom of putting it 


| on the cuff, reported that the cuff is 


now longer than ever. With 45,000 new 


| cardholders signed up in the first two 


months of 1958 (current roster: 560,- 
000), and with their total on-the-cuff 
expenditures likely to come to $92 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1958 (ended March 31), 


| Diners’ Club Chairman Ralph Edward 
| Schneider peered into fiscal 1959 and 
| saw total billings of “close to $150 mil- 


lion.” 

For the club, which purchases its 
members’ bills from the establishments 
(95% of them restaurants and hotels) 
less a 7% discount and charges its 
members a $5 annual fee for the con- 
venience, the big charge-it business 


| netted about $1.30 a share in fiscal 1958 


*Diners’ Club, Inc. Traded American Stock 
Exchange. Approximate current price: 36 
Price range (1957-58) high, 3612; low, 22 
Dividend (1958): 106°, stock. Indicated 1959 
payout: 6% stock. Earnings per share (1958) 
$1.30. Total assets: $10.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: DNR 


DINERS’ CLUB DINER 
no cabs in the cards 
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ROBERT E. GROSS 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


34,500 Lockheed Employees 
Regularly Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


“We in the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation family are 
proud of our record of participation in the U.S. Treas- 
ury’s Payroll Savings Plan. 

“It is important . . . particularly in these times . . . for 
all Americans to support our nation’s programs and 
policies in every way. I know of no better way than the 
regular purchase of Savings Bonds. 

“Our records show Bond-buying employees are sav- 
ing at the weekly rate of $165,000 . . . a yearly total of 
approximately $9,000,000. 

“This thrift, practiced regularly, is a vital keystone 
in building family security. It also makes a significant 
contribution to stabilization of the purchasing power of 
the dollar and the prevention of inflation. 


“Each of our new employees is given the opportunity 
to join his fellow workers in the Payroll Savings Plan. 
We feel this is an important step in insuring America’s 
future security and prosperity.” 

ROBERT E. GROSS, Chief Executive Officer, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

A simple person-to-person canvass that puts a Payroll 
Savings Application Blank in the hands of every em- 
ployee is all you have to do to install the Payroll Savings 
Plan or build employee participation in your present 
plan. Your State Sales Director is ready to help you. 
Write today to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotu donation, the 
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Advertising Council and Forbes Inc. 





(vs. an adjusted 73c a year ago). 
Schneider, a onetime attorney and now 
No. One (actually No. 1,001) Diners’ 
Club cardholder, thinks next year’s 
net can easily hit $2.25 to $2.50 a share. 
Beaming at his mushrooming mem- 
bership roster (27,300 new sign-ups 
in February alone), Schneider pro- 
claims: “We’re nowhere near the sat- 
uration point,” is even thinking of ex- 
panding club services into the ultimate 
in charge-it conveniences, a “universal 
credit card that would be good for 
everything that lends itself to a plan 
of this type.” One thing it would not 
lend itself to, Schneider admits, is 
taxicab fares. “Plagued with sugges- 
tions” for just such a service, Schnei- 
der dutifully looked into the possibili- 
ties, decided it just wouldn’t work. 
Aside from that, Schneider and 
President Alfred Bloomingdale (Card 
No. 2,001), who hold 55% of the club’s 
1 million shares (split 2-for-1 last De- 
cember ), think they have only just got 
rolling. They profess to be unruffled 
by the growing tendency of retail 
establishments, anxious to spare them- 
selves the 7% discount that they pay 
to the club, to issue their own credit 
cards. Ner do they grumble about 
their occupational hazard, deadbeat 
accounts. For an organization as big 
as the club, Schneider points out, the 
number of charging no-accounts is 


ASSEMBLING YORK AUTOMATIC ICE MAKERS: 


in the cold climate of recession, a stiff test 


gratifyingly small: in terms of total 
billings, less than 0.5%. 

In fact, far from worrying about pri- 
vate credit cards and club imitators, 
Schneider thinks that “our member- 
ship growth is limited only by our 
physical capacity to handle the influx.” 
Last month prospective on-the-cuff 
customers were fluxing in at the rate 
of 200,000 a year. 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co. reports: 


Another year of progress 
in Ohio’s 


most progressive area! 


In 1957, construction activity reached an all-time high. A total of 
$31,450,000 was invested in new equipment and a $60,000,000 bud- 
get established for continued expansion during the next three years. 
Plant investment now stands at $229,000,000 — more than double 
our 1950 figure. Last year’s record growth, in every phase of 
operations, resulted in increased revenues, wages and earnings. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


KWH Sales (000) 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 


Operating Income 


Gross Income . 


Income Deductions 
Interest and other 


Interest charged to construction (credit*) 


Total . 
Net income 
Preferred Dividends 


Earnings on common shares 


Earnings per common share 


Common Shares outstanding 


Year Ended 
December 31 


1957 1956 


2,074,282 


2.162.828 





$41,678,123 
32,676,011 


$44 305,821 
34.121.566 
$10.1 84.255 $ 9.002.112 
$10,457,628 $ 9.355.804 
$ 2,912,945 

337,459 
$ 2.575.486 
$ 6,780,318 

859,824 





$ 5,920,494 
$2.23 


2,651,360 2.651.360 


The Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company 


215 North Front Street «+ 


Columbus, Ohio 


CORPORATE PLURALIST 


CHANGING STANCE 


To date, Borg-Warner’s 

many-faceted diversification 

program has worked pretty 

well. But this year it will face 
its stiffest test. 





Roy C. INGERSOLL, 73, chairman of big 
Borg-Warner Corp.* (1957 sales: 
$608.5 million), is a man with a gyro- 
scopic sense of balance. As an individ- 
ual and as an industrialist, he under- 
standably dislikes standing on just 
one leg. So in 1950. when Borg-War- 
ner got a good 60°, of its sales from 
its auto parts business, Ingersoll felt 
more than a little uneasy. He soon be- 
came one of industry’s most ardent 
apostles of diversification. Through 
repeated mergers and acquisitions, 
notably a 1955 deal with Byron Jack- 
son Co., oil-field equipper, and a 1956 
gulping of York Corp., air condition- 
ing specialist, Ingersoll got some 
strong new props under Borg-War- 
ner’s corporate fortunes. Thus, by the 
end of 1956, he reduced the Chicago- 
based outfit’s dependence on auto 
parts sales to less than a third of its 
total revenues. 

Changing Gears. In 1956, when De- 
troit cut back production of 
severely, Borg-Warner reaped the 
benefits. Where Electric Auto-Lite’s 
profits dropped 77°, and Rockwell 
Spring & Axle’s 31°, Borg-Warner’s 
net fell off only 13° 


cars 


*Borg-Warner Corp 
proximate current price y 
(1957-58): high, 3014; low, 27'% 
(1957) : $2.40. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earn- 
ings per share (1957) $3.81. Total assets 
$415.8 million. Ticker symbol: BOR 


NYSE. Ap- 
Price range 
Dividend 


Traded 
2 
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But when Roy Ingersoll announced 
results for Borg-Warner’s 1957 per- 
formance last month, it was clear that 
he had paid a price for stability. In a 
good auto year, auto parts sales rose 
to 38.3% of Borg-Warner’s gross, 
making it once again Ingersoll’s big- 
gest contributor of volume. But where 
both Electric Auto-Lite and Rockwell 
Spring showed spectacular gains in 
earnings, Borg-Warner’s net was off 
5° to $34.1 million. 

The trouble was simply that Borg- 
Warner’s appliance, air-conditioning 
and building materials operations had 
run into trouble, offsetting gains in 
the auto parts divisions. From 35.4% 
of volume in 1956, they fell to barely 
30% last year. 

Paying the Price? There are some 
unkind critics in Wall Street who re- 
gard Borg-Warner as having diversi- 
fied itself into mediocrity rather than 
safety. This year, they point out, Ford 
Motor Co. will cease ordering auto- 
matic transmissions from Ingersoll, 
wiping out a big segment of his auto 
parts business. Moreover, they note, 
ever since 1955 Borg-Warner’s profits 
have been dwindling in the face of 
rising sales. 

Now, say the skeptics, with none 
of Borg-Warner’s major business sec- 
tors showing signs of vigor, Borg- 
Warner will be facing its stiffest test 
in coming months. In short, they sug- 
gest, Roy Ingersoll may be paying a 
very steep price for his gyroscopic 
caution. 

Ingersoll himself feels otherwise. 
lYever, he says, has Borg-Warner 
been in better shape to stand up to 
trouble. “We still believe,” he af- 
firmed last month, “that our program 
of planned diversification is the best 
possible cushion against downturns in 
business.” 


BORG-WARNER’S INGERSOLL: 
cushioned against a downturn? 
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SNOWBOUND PASSENGER TRAIN: 


added to the 


RAILROADS 


GLOOMY QUARTER 


A second round of bad luck 

sent things from bad to worse 

on the Pennsylvania last 
month, 


Ir any one still harbored any doubts 
of the gravity of the Eastern rail- 
roads’ troubles, Financial Vice Presi- 
dent David C. Bevan of the giant 
Pennsylvania Railroad,* the U.S.’ 
largest rail system, effectively dashed 
them last month. 

“I am no harbinger of gloom,” 
Bevan proclaimed matter-of-factly, 
then went on to announce that in the 
first quarter Pennsy expected to rack 
up at best a shocking $12 million defi- 
cit (vs. a $5.4-million profit a year be- 
fore). “The red figures for the first 
quarter,” said he, “will be more than 
double those in 1954 when we had a 
deficit of $6 million for the first three 
months.” 

With traffic off 23°, for the year, 
the Pennsy had been hard put to hold 
its losses to $2.5 million in January. 
In February, one of the worst snow- 
storms in a decade sent Pennsy’s 
operating costs skyrocketing by some 
$3 million, cost the another $5 
million in revenues. In March, 
within hours after Bevan had taken 
the measure of the Pennsy’s first- 
quarter loss, a second blizzard struck. 
Thus even Bevan’s dour first-quarter 
estimates seemed likely to prove con- 
servative. In two months alone, 
Pennsy had already lost $11.3 million. 


road 
lost 


*Pennsylvania RR. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 12. Price range (1957-58) 
high, 22'!2; low, 114g. Dividend (1957): $1.25 
Indicated 1958 payout 
(1957): $1.45. Total assets: $3 
symbol: PA 


Ticker 


billion 


Earnings per share 


buffets of decline, the blow of nature 


“Although we 
provement to occur sometime 
year,” Bevan commented, “no one 
should be under any illusions. This 
is going to be an exceedingly rough 
year for us and most of the industry.” 
For Pennsy’s 145,000 stockholders, the 
bad news had a hard cash meaning 
“So far this year,” Bevan said, “no 
dividends have been paid, and we can 
make no predictions as to when they 
will . . . pending a clarification of the 
current business situation.” If Bevan 
was no harbinger of gloom, he 
sounded remarkably like one. But 
the Pennsy’s 1958 troubles had not 
dampened Bevan’s long op- 
timism. “I can assure you,” said he 
“that the underlying strength of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will pull it 
through the major adjustment which 
is now going on.” 
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expect some 


term 


PENNSY’S BEVAN: 


he dashed ani 





THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


reports one of its 


best years in 


seventy years of progress 





How 1957 
Ranks in 


FINANCIAL 70 Years 


Net Sales and Other Income Highest 
Net Income 4th highest 
Per Share 
Dividends per Share é 2nd highest 
Book Value per Share Highest 
Capital Expenditures Highest 
Exploration Expense Highest 
Payrolls Highest 


























OPERATING 


Net Crude Oil and Natural Gas Liquids 
Produced—Barrels per Day 106,625 108,355 2nd highest 
Natural Gas Produced and Sold 
—Thousand Cubic Feet per Day 290,130 282,284 Highest 
Crude Oil Transported 
—Million Barrel-Miles 24,469 25,837 4th highest 
Refined Products Transported 
—Million Barrel-Miles 1,396 1,485 2nd highest 
Crude Oil Refined—Barrels per Day 41,521 42,421 3rd highest 
Refined Products Sold—Barrels per Day 41,634 41,112 Highest 
























































If you'd like a copy of our 
70th ANNUAL REPORT, 
write the Secretary, The Ohio 
Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio 


“== MARATHON 


«Th he 0 
7 The Ohio Oil Company 


Findlay, Ohio 
Producers « Transporters « Refiners « Marketers 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line ts computed weekly and monthly, 1 to 
tee ly. gives equal weight 








hi Steeniatiietaines ducing? (FRB production index) 
2. Hew «ee people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 





. on intensively are we working? (BLS 
raged ~4 working? (BLS average weekly hours 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
» How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Plotted line is a preliming | figure and may not necessarily 
agree with the revised month! Det indicates an 8-day estimate 


based on tentative figures for five components, all of which are subject 
te later revision. * 


Pree 


i ae eal 





Final figures for the five components (1947-49 100) 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
Production 146.0 146.0 146.0 144.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 145.0 144.0 141.0 139.0 136.0 
Employment 119.0 118.9 118.9 120.6 120.5 120.8 120.6 120.7 120.4 120.0 119.4 120.1 
Hours 100.5 100.8 100.5 99.8 99.5 100.3 99.5 100.3 100.3 99.0 98.5 98.7 
Sales 117.4 116.4 118.9 114.6 117.4 119.4 123.9 125.7 119.2 111.8 117.5 122.1 
Bank Debits 161.5 161.9 159.2 156.6 157.7 139.0 157.1 155.3 144.7 150.7 148.2 137.1 
INDEX 128.9 128.8 128.7 127.1 127.6 124.7 129.0 129.4 125.7 124.5 124.5 122.8 


T H E M A R 4 E T 0 U T L 0 0 K 1953-54 recession, the business cycle 


does not “turn on a dime.” It usually 
by SIDNEY B. LURIE is reversed by “bumping along bot- 
tom” for many months. Further- 
The Jury Is Still Out more, no one—not even We sting- 
house—can be “sure.” The coming 
Tus is a difficult time for the Forses turn the business ms retail figures may hold the key to the 
columnist—as well as the security tide, but whether next important change in direction 
buyer—but for different reasons. An _ psychology will be inasmuch as the second quarter out- 
important testing period once again buoyed bythe hope ™ look is heavily dependent 
is at hand—and the verdict probably that it can. We're , sumer spending 
will be rendered momentarily. The a mercurial peo- Meanwhile, there is reason to hops 
result is that any conclusions ex-_ ple, and our state that the worst of the business new 
pressed at this moment must neces- of mind influences J is past history. For one thing, Spring 
sarily be “iffy” in nature. They our pocketbooks. now is officially in season—and thi 
await the confirming evidence which In other words, there is no change the time of year when 
will become available over the next in this column’s oft-repeated premise construction and othe: 
few weeks. that these are the in-between years, normally increases. Secondly, Gov 
In this connection, one point de- that we have entered a phase of in- ernment spending is increasing and 
serves very special emphasis. The termediate ups and downs, of rela- the various steps being taken by th 
question is not whether we will enjoy tively short-lived business cycles Administration could strengthe 
a new boom, but whether we can There are reasons for believing that sumer spending Thirdly a 
avoid a “snowballing” recession. Just the downward business trend will be large part of the current decl 
as it took time to create today’s mal- at least temporarily reversed within industrial output reflects a d 
adjustments, so will it take time to the next thirty days; that the next the metal-working industries whe! 
build up strength for a new boom. turn in the cycle will be on the con- consumption is believed to be higher 
As a corollary thought, the question structive side of the ledger. But as than current rates of production 
is not whether the Government can was demonstrated in the less severe If the hope becomes a reality, it 
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could have important repercussions 


ol Oo W DA be j hy G a aa EC U LAT 8) a & stock market-wise. No question 


about it, the forthcoming first quarter 


P YR AM i D PROF ITS se os earnings statements will make un- 


pleasant reading. They will more 


Experienced investors know that the average investor. Now you can get clearly illustrate the adverse impact 
fastest method for building a fortune revealing reports on such “hidden of lower volume, increased competi- 
in the stock market calls for intelli- | value” stocks, many selling under $5. tion, declining profit margins, than 
gence, careful research, and the cour- FREE TRIAL OFFER: Just send the fourth quarter results (which 
age to buy stocks at depressed prices. jsme and address on a postcard— were obscured in annual reports). 
We specialize in uncovering these un- —p- mail coupon below—for a free one- But the market impact of the figures 
usual situations—stocks of HIGH- month trial subscription. See for will d d t things: 1) the 
GRADE companies that are well- yourself how you may benefit from . noe sg nates — 

managed, have good earnings pros- stocks that can show impressive price level prevailing at the time the 
pects, yet are overlooked by the profits on just a small investment. reports are published; 2) the state of 
the nation’s over-all economic health. 
Selected Securities Research, If the nation’s security owners and 


buyers believe that a business recov- 
ery is in being, the market probably 
will prove indifferent to the news. 
Illustrative of the point, it is impos- 
sible to determine whether the security 
ZT ONw[(iHIH:iiHfii!iiiTTTTNNs | buyer will be buoyed by the fact that 


What Action Did You Take aye pg wt gp omebeaeong 
on August 23, 19577 ating rate, or depressed by the com- 


parison with last year’s first quarter. 
On August 23, wt Investors Research Company advised clients to sell weakening issues and ; j 

hold up to 90% their capital in cash reserves. The ensuing weeks are history. Just 12 Fact that the industry believes 1958 
weeks later the w Jones Industrials had cascaded a full 60 points! But on November will be the reverse of 1957. with the 
22nd, technical studies signaled an intermediate ‘‘buy’’ juncture. Clients were advised to . 

reinvest up to 85% of their cash in specific strongly rated stocks. And so, while first pro- fourth quarter the highest, and the 
tected against unusual loss during the autumn decline, 1R subscribers held invested positions 
in key stocks as the market marched upward. first quarter the lowest, may need the 
Now Available: A Complete Plan and Method. The achievements of Investors Research in i isi rati . 
both bull and bear markets is made possible by weekly technical analysis of 475 stocks in the confirmation of a rising operating rate 
light of 13 proven market indicators. Write today for a full 5 week trial subscription to this in April. The terms “half empty 
unique service, plus your copy of ‘‘A Positive Investment Program for Tod nie showing the “ ” . 
plan and methods which now benefit investors across the nation. Just mail $3 with the cou- and “half full’ mean the same thing 


seraahasitesi sessment but convey entirely different points 
INVESTORS RESEARCH* of view. 


Company (Dept. F-51) Please rush “A Positive Invest- If the hope becomes a reality, and 


ment Program for Today” and . . . a 
922 Laguna Street airmail 5 week trial subscription, this column believes that it will, spec- 


= 
= 
2 
Santa Barbara, Calif. = @vin§ S95. °° *” stocks. En- . ulative attention might easily flow to 
= 
= 
= 
= 
Nite 








Send me your SSR Name 
reports for 1 Address 
month’s FREE trial. 


—- the laggard rails. Railroading is a 
volume business, and an upturn in 
traffic would quickly demonstrate the 
benefits of recent cost reductions. In 
other words, the rails traditionally 
have a perhaps unexpected degree of 
operating cost flexibility, of ability to 
EK TO EF cut the cloth to a new pattern. In the 
. 1953-54 recession, for example, rail- 

Engineers & Constructors road gross revenue declined $1.3 bil- 

lions whereas net income only de- 


The Board of Directors of The Fluor | clined $221 millions. Furthermore, 
g the major dividend casualties prob- 
Corporation, Ltd., has declared a reg- 


ably are now all past history. 
ular quarterly dividend of 30 cents This is not meant to imply coming 
a bullishness on all rails. We are still 
per share on capital stock, payable in an era of markets within markets, 
April 25, 1958, to stockholders of a period where all issues, all groups, 
record April 9, 1958. do not move in unison. Rather, it is 
meant to imply a potentially con- 
structive point of view toward such 
Francis E. Fischer | rails as Southern Pacific, Southern 
Secretary-Treasurer Railway and Union Pacific. The 
Los Angeles, Calif. Eastern roads are still plagued by a 
March 10, 1968 great many problems. But Union 


WORD PANGAN SIE ETS RE A Pacific, for example, is one of the 


favored few in that: 1) relatively 

BOOK MAN USCRIPTS TYPING CORRECTIONS stable oil and gas income, which 

—— WITHOUT ERASING yon soc offset last — decline in 

s earl When You Use carloadings, again wl e an impor- 

seamen ge orate uation altributic, DEL-E-TAPE tant stabilizer; 2) the road tradition- 

ae Fh AA (The eradicable typewriter ribbon) ally has above-average stability and 

Aten. MR. MELLON, 489 FIFTH AVE. a PRODUCTS CO., Inc. enjoys a better-than-average profit 
NEW YORK 17 P. 0. Box 438 Hicksville, N. Y. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
ONLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder Wall Street is so anxious to keep 
in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly analytical 
guidance bulletins which are now being 
read by thousands of investors each week. 

My fortune-building formula is to en- 
able investors with small funds rapidly to 
acquire financial independence. I have 
done research to that end for nearly fifty 
years. More than five thousand investors 
can testify to the fortune-building success 
of my The formula is very 
simple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 

To buy low price long-term growth situ- 


discoveries. 


for investors 
“the most 

future 
Safety 


wrote 
far-seeing 
sent free 
Rules"’ 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
America Tomorrow 


to his clients 
for Investors and Traders 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a special situation at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many menths 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
another discovery below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou- 
ble current cheap prices many times 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of 
vestors see their cash values shrink 

Not so long ago when one of out 


cost 


dis 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a few hundred shares bought 
will pay for the future education of chil 
pay off the mortgage pro 
vide security for old age.” It went up im 
mediately 


now 


dren, soon or 
and advanced about thou 
sand percent on the American Stock Ex 
change and promises much greater growth 
Now, approving 
growth situations that 


one 


economic guide we are other low price 
with 


also promise un 





ations before the public recognizes their 

potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Theory, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market. in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


between 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
our discoveries. 


usual capital gains. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone says 


is respected by the best in Wall 


Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts 


market 
for 


changes 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while 
this service he has foreseen all the important market 


“Followers look upon 
reliable diagnostician among 


Wall 


writing 


the 
many 


Roystone as 
the 


all over America 
market 
technicians.” 


most 
good 


long-term 
Street 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such ¢ 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for 


rived 
lidance 


fortune-building 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to ré 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the* secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. ¥ 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25 


sure 
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N OTRGT 
GONFIDENGE 


Ever read the Hippocratic oath all 
the way through? After more than 
2,000 years, some of it is a bit out- 
dated. But there’s one sentence 
that is still held sacred by all doc- 
tors and by members of many 
other professions and trades as 
well: 

"Whatsoever in my practice 
or not in my practice I shall 
see or hear amid the lives of 
men which ought not to be 

as to this I will 
keep silence, holding such things 
unfitted to be spoken.” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, that’s 
how we feel about the private af- 
fairs of our customers, Even 
when you place an order through 
us, nobody but your account exec- 
utive knows your identity, because 
all our business is transacted and 
all our records are kept by account 
number only. Finally, when you 
write to Research for investment 
help, the information you give us 
is seen only by the people inside 
our firm whose job it is to help 
you, 


noised about, 


too. 


We believe that you will have 
confidence in us only as we keep 
confidence with you, and we act 


accordingly. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 





| good. 








AINVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


More Attractive Issues 


THe stock market has been acting 
impressively since early January. 
Sooner or later, the various steps 
taken by the Government, plus steady 
liquidation of inventories, will bring 
an increase in business. The market 
has been highly selective, but it is 


| possible that the advance will broaden 
| as confidence increases. 
| me that, from a domestic standpoint, 


It seems to 


the outlook for business and stocks is 
In my opinion, it will take an 
unforeseeable international incident 
to bring trouble to our 
market. 

Among the stocks which I consider 
attractive, in addition to the 


serious 


ones 


| mentioned in recent articles, are the 


following: 

Aldens operates the fourth largest 
mail order house, with about 15% of 
its sales derived from a chain of re- 
tail stores. Sales for the year ended 
January 31 amounted to $97.9 mil- 
lion, earnings to $2.70 per share, com- 
pared with sales of $102 million the 
previous year and average earnings 
of $2.41 a share since 1950. The cur- 
rent dividend rate is $1.20, which 
provides a yield of over 7% on the 
present price of 17. Capitalization 
consists of $9 million long-term debt, 
29,000 shares of $4.25 preferred stock, 
and 586,000 shares of common. I 
think this stock is an excellent low- 
price speculation. 

Allied Stores is the largest com- 


pany in the de- 
partment store 
field, with 86 
stores. The sales 
growth has been 
above average, 
and the potential 
has been enlarged 
by recent suburban business. Sales 
for the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1957 were $615 million; earnings were 
$5 a share. An annual dividend of $3 
a share has been paid since 1947. 
Finances are strong, with current 
assets of $208 million, compared with 
current liabilities of $59 million. The 
stock has moved in a comparatively 
narrow range in recent years, gener- 
ally in the 40s. Present price, 46. 
American Chain & Cable is an old 
favorite of this column. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 1,143,000 shares, with 
net working capital a year ago equal 
to around $29 a share. Since 1951, 
an annual dividend of $2.50 has been 
paid, with 4% extra in stock in each 
of the last two years. Earnings have 
been good, averaging $5.25 per share 
for the last ten years. In the last two 
years, the stock has declined from 64 
to 38. I think this stock is an excel- 
lent one to buy in the low 40s. 
American Crystal Sugar is the third 
largest of the beet sugar producers, 
a group which has a substantial por- 
tion of the quota. The Sugar Act 
affords the beet refiners market pro- 
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| HAD TO EARN 


MORE MONEY 


So | sent $6 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or 
reduce my standard of living. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, I had to run faster to 
stay in the same place. 

So I started reading The Wall Street 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me for earning 
extra income and cutting expenses. I got 
the money I needed. Now I’m slowly 
forging ahead. Believe me, reading The 
Journal every day is a wonderful get- 
ahead plan. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM-4 











Trade Commodities 


But Get Facts First 


Learn how professionals time their 
trades. How and when to spread. When 
to use stop loss orders. How the market 
may be measured to determine price 
trends. How to stay with the long trend 
and trade the intermediate. 


A revealing wealth of information is 
contained in our book ‘‘How To Trade 
Commodities for Profit". 


Send $1.00 for a copy and we will in- 
clude free of charge a 3 weeks trial 
of our complete commodity service plus 
our profit record for wheat and soy- 
beans for the past 4 years. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 
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BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 121 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-104, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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| the stock yields 6.4% 











tection and a share in the growth por- 
tion of the sugar market in the United 
States. Capitalization consists of $2 
million long-term debt, 58,000 shares 
of $4.50 preferred, and 364,000 shares 
of common stock, of which around 
25% is owned by Cuban American 
Sugar. For the last 10 years, earn- 
ings have averaged $3.91 per share, 
and were $4.06 a share for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1957. The pres- 
ent annual dividend rate is $1.60. 
The book value is $83 a share, and net 
working capital amounts to $18 mil- 
lion, or $27 per share after deducting 
prior obligations. This stock is a 
good medium-price speculation. Now 
around 33. 

American Meter is a business origi- 
nally established in 1836. It manu- 
factures gas meters sold in large 
quantities to utility companies for use 
on the consumers’ premises. Other 
meters made are for industrial uses, 
and instruments for large volume 
measurement and control in oil and 
gas production and refining and in 
other process industries. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 683,000 shares. Earn- 
ings for last year amounted to $3.23 a 
share. On its present dividend of $2, 
at its recent 
price, 31. Listed on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

American Seating is the largest 
manufacturer of public seating equip- 
ment, with schools, churches, public 
buildings and buses representing the 
principal markets. It is also an im- 
portant distributor of school supplies. 
The stock has acted poorly in the last 
three years, but I think it is low 
enough at its present price, around 
25, to be attractive. Capitalization 
consists of $3,400,000 long-term debt, 
and 644,000 shares of common stock. 
For the year ending December 31, 
1956, sales amounted to $40 million, 
net working capital $13 million, and 
earnings $2.77 a share. A dividend 
of $1.50 has been paid in each of the 
last three years. Price range since 
1955, 3742 to 174. 

American Viscose is the largest 
rayon producer and an important 
manufacturer of cellophane. Through 
joint ventures it also produces nylon, 
Acrilan and dissolving wood pulp. 
Capitalization consists of 5,095,000 
shares. For 1957, sales amounted to 
$227 million, and net earnings, $3.73 
per share, including the company’s 
equity in Chemstrand and Ketchikan. 
Its dividend of $2 has been paid in the 
last three years, plus a 25% stock 
dividend in 1955. The company’s 
management recently issued an opti- 
mistic report. 

Sales of American Tobacco have 
not made any worthwhile progress in 
recent years, but earnings have held 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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If You Plan 
to SELL 


this time— 


... better 
read 
this! ... 


Seven times out of nine in 21 months 
the Drew “Odd Lot” Indexes have cor- 
rectly indicated an important change in 
the market’s trend, 


In May '56 they dramatically pointed to an 
oversold” condition in the market (and a 
“selling climax”). In August '56 they indicated 
serious internal weakness in the market's 
Structure and an intermediate down-trend. On 
Nov. 29, '56 they abruptly shifted course on the 
bottom day of that decline. In mid-January "57 
they indicated a down-trend. Feb. 12, '5/ re- 
vealed an over-sold condition and pointed up- 
ward. Last August they again indicated serious 
decline. In September they signalled what 
proved to be an abortive selling climax, quickly 


“ 


| nullified by subsequent action of the Indexes. 





Our late Studies of “odd lot” transactions 
Suggest another change in the offing 


Much as these identifications seem rewarding 
for the research poured into them, we cannot 
expect them always to be infalliole. But we 
have no choice than to proceed on the record 
that the Indexes have yet to provide a major 
indication that could have safely been ignored. 


The record since the Studies were first made 
public in 1948 seems clearly to establish that 
we will have better stock market results heeding 
what the Studies show us than ignoring their 
warnings—whether on a selling climax indicat- 
ing the cleaning-up of liquidation or when the 
top-heavy structure is about to collapse. 


The sensitive Indexes normally pro- 
vide useful warnings to identify the 
“selling area” prior to important de- 
cline. In this regard—our latest Studies 
appear to be telling a significant story. 


You may receive the Reports for 30- 
60 days at one-half their regular cost to 


| determine their usefulness. If at the end 


of the trial you feel they have not con- 


| tributed, we will refund payment. 


The 3 latest Drew Reports will be in- 
cluded without charge. They pull no 
punches about the immediate situation, 
near term and long range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports air mail, 
and Drew Studies as indicated. 


C) 7 issues-$5 [] 12 issues-$8 


Name 
Street 
City . eee State 
F-11 
D Rp ca INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
53 STATE ST.-BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dangers and QOpportuni 
and What You Can Do 


WiLe waiting for the recession to run its course, you may find it 


highly profitable to “take stock” of your investments right now 
The reasons are clear: Top equities that were clearly shown by the Value 
Line ratings to be overvalued in 1957 have been substantially marked 
down in price. If not yet on the bargain counter, at least they offer 
better values for your money today. But what of tomorrow? If the 
recession runs unchecked, will even today’s prices look high a vear 
from now ? Or, if the widely advertised upturn in the second half develops 
on schedule, will today turn out in retrospect to have been an historic 
buying point you failed to recognize ? 

Be objective about this, for it may be one of the important decisions 
of your life. Apply the actuarially derived measurements of value and 
probable market performance ranks provided in The Value Line Invest 
ment Survey to your own stocks, to the stocks you are thinking of 
buying, and to the stocks you are thinking of selling. The avoidance ot 
one mistake—a single profit-making decision now—may be worth many 
times the few moments you take to investigate and check 


First Check and Compare Each of Your Stocks 


To appraise your stocks at once, the Value Line Survey has arranged 
to send you by return first class mail, at no extra charge under the 
special offer below, the latest complete Summary of Advices on 850 
widely held stocks. This is one of the most complete and disciplined 
valuations of stocks ever offered. Included for each stock are the five 
objective measurements of investment attraction provided exclusively 
in the Value Line Survey. These show you: (1) Intrinsic Value (whether 
the stock is cheap or dear now); (2) Probable Market Performance in 
next 12 months relative to all other stocks; (3) Estimated Yield in next 
12 months; (4) Appreciation Potentiality in the period 3 to 5 years 
ahead; (5) Quality Rank, indicative of safety 


With this Summary before you, you would have at your fingertips 
the conclusions reached through 20,000 hours of painstaking research 
by carefully trained, independent analysts. The evidence and the advice 
are so presented that you can grasp the major outlines of each stock 
inalvsis almost at a glance. 


A SPECIAL $5 


By taking advantage of this introductory 
Good Will Offer (available to new subscribers 
only) you would receive at once and without 
charge all of the following: 

1. FREE TO YOU: the latest Summary of Ad- 
vices on 850 Stocks bringing you the Value 
Line Survey's timely advices, measurements 
of value and future price expectancies on 
800 major stocks and 50 Special Situations. 

2. FREE TO YOU: An Investment Program 
for. Lifetime Security—This valuable study 
not ly shows you how to invest for capital 
gain,safety and income but selects 60 stocks 
especially suitable for each objective at this 

«ture in the market. 


reveals the 








Select the Stocks that are Best for You 

The Value Line Survey has just completed a major expansion of its 
service to bring investors the widest continuous supervision over the field 
of common stock values in the history of investment services. To the 654 
stocks formerly under supervision, there have been added 166 more to 
bring the total up to over 800. In addition, 50 or more Special Situations 
are under supervision, and a new one is brought out monthly 

We fully realize, of course, that you would never be committed to 
such a large number of stocks as 850. However, the business—or art— 
of investing is largely a matter of selection. To select the right stock 
from the broad field of values, you need a standard of value that is 
entirely objective. The “Value Line” is such a standard. Because it is 
mathematically formulated, it is immune to the fears and hopes of the 
market place. Each Value Line Rating shows graphically whether the 
stock is too high or too low in relation to its estimated earnings and 
dividends in the next 12 months. A typical Value Line Rating (greatly 
reduced) is shown at right. Note that in addition to seeing the extent of 
the current undervaluation in this stock, you can check its quality, 
yield, probable market performance in the next 12 months and its 
potential value in the next 3 to 5 years. Here are the measurements 
you need to minimize risk, and maximize your profits 

Each Rating, like the one illustrated, is accompanied by a 500-word 
report 


Plan Your Investing for Lifetime Security 


4 plan for the management of your money and the attainment of 
lifetime security starts with a decision that can be taken only by you: 
What do you want your capital to do for you? Different objectives— 
whether to emphasize income, capital gain, safety—call for different 
investment approaches. To help you manage your own investment 
program efficiently, a copy of the Value Line Survey’s “INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME SecurRITy”’ will be sent to you with our com- 
pliments. It discusses the various investment objectives and includes 
a selection of 60 stocks that meet the requirements of portfolios designed 
to emphasize capital growth, generous income and safety 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


3. FREE TO YOU: Value Line Guide to Sound 
Investing—This 16-page booklet shows how 
to use the value approach in your investing, 

techniques employed by the 

Value Line Survey to keep you up to date 

on changes in stock values. 

Then, you will be able to benefit in the criti- 
eal period ahead from this one-month intro- 
ductory $5.00 subscription (half the pro rata 
fee). You would receive: 

@ 4 weekly editions of the enlarged Ratings & 

Keports (80 pages per issue). The current 


edition analyses 82 major stocks in th 
Electric Utilities industry, including rank- 
ings of probable price performance during 
the next 12 months for each stock. 
4 Weekly Summary-Indexes giving lates 
measurements of value and rankings on al 
850 supervised stocks. 
A new Special Situation Keport on an un- 
dervalued risk-type security selected for 
wide capital gain potential. 

@ A new Supervised Ace nt Report, show- 
ing how the Value Line model account ti 
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ties in lodays Market 
About Them... 


Constant Supervision to Protect Your Portfolio 

After you have checked all your stocks and selected those that best 
fit your own investment aims, you will want to make sure that new 
developments affecting your investments are brought promptly to your 
attention. The Value Line Staff will do this for you. One of the largest 
groups of independent investment analysts in the country, they maintain 
year-round supervision over 850 stocks and report to you promptly on 
changes that take place in the investment status of these stocks. 3 
hours of research go into each full-page Rating & Report, which can 
be read in only a few minutes of your own time. 

Remember that your capital can take care of you—but it cannot 
take care of itself. Under today’s income tax rates, capital is hard 


to come by. It should not be risked tor lack of attention. Fo q i 
century. investors who operated on the 

plus continuous supervision is the key to profitable investi have 
benefited from the advisor Arnold Bernhard & Co 


sound principle that selection 
services Ol 


Should You Buy or Sell Now? 


As you can see trom the Value Line Rating of Stock X, in 1 nd 


1956 it stood farther above its Rating than had been normal to it 
experience Recently the market has not only corrected this overvalua 
tion but has brought Stock X down from about 30 into a zone ot 


Rating indicated that the stock 
was in a selling zone between 
25 and 30, so it now indicates 


undervaluation around 13. Just as the 

















: STOCK X that it is in a buying zone 
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decisions on what stoch 


Greatly reduced from actual size of 8 in. wide—name of stock on request buy, sell or hold now 


PROFIT FROM THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


being managed for maximum gain and lim- 
ited risk. The account aunaged currently 
with advance notice to subscribers of all 
changes to be made. The performance rec- 
ord of the account since 1940 is regularly 
audited, all its current holdings are listed, 
and all changes are made with advance 
notice to subscribers. 

@ 2 Fortnightly Commentaries. This widely 
read feature of the Survey discusses the 
significant political and economic develop- 
ments that affect stock values. 

@ 4 weekly Supplements keeping you up to 
date on interim developments affecting the 

850 supervised stocks. 





Please enter 


PERVISED 
COMMENTARIES, 
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(Annual Subscription: $120) New Subscriber 


THE VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY, Dep't. FB-102 
5 East 44th Street, 


and send me four weeks of the enlarged Value 
Line Survey for only $5.00, including Ratincs 
& Reports weekly, weekly 
ACCOUNT 


OMMENDATION and 


Name 
SUPPLEMENTS, St 
REPORT, FORTNIGHTLY 
new SPECIAL SITUATION REc- Street 
weekly SUMMARY-INDEXES 
1 am also to receive at once at no extra charge 
on all 850 Stocks City Zom Stat 


(1) latest Summary of Advices 
and Special Situation 
gram for Lifetime Security,” and (3) the Value 
Line Guide to Sound Investing 


[] Check here if you prefer to subscribe for 6 months at $65 and receive at once, 

at no extra charge, complete set of RATINGS & REPORTS and analyses on all 

850 supervised stocks, filed in two sturdy binders which become your property. 
SOCOHSSSSSSHSHOHSHSSSSSSSSSHSSHHSLSSSSSSHSSSHSSHSSSSSESSSESSEEESEEE 


With market risks still large, it would pay you to put this disciplined and newly 
enlarged investment service to work for you to seek out the safest, most profitable 
opportunities for your capital. By acting now, you will receive under this intro- 
ductory offer all the valuable investment aids shown. 


To take advantage of this timely introductory offer, mail the coupon below with $5. 
Only 


New York 17, N. ¥ 





introductory subscription 


“An Investment Pro 


Date i= check for § 
is enclosed 





People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


. and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 

You handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obli- 
gation. No one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. 
Mail to Old American Ins. Co., 1 
West 9th, Dept. L409N, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


55% PROFIT 
in 2 months! 


That's the result for 2 of the 3 stocks picked by 
our “Seven Stock Selection Rules’’ published 
last December. The third stock gained only 22%. 

You can depend on the “Seven Rules” to 
select other equally fine opportunities. You can 
also depend on the Cumulative Average to tell 
you WHEN to buy. 

We'll send youa free copy of these proved 
“Seven Rules,” plus a comprehensive brochure 
explaining the Cumulative | nem plus charts 
of C-A signals near key turns of °42, '46, '49 
and '56, plus C-A’s 1957 Annual Chart. Just mail 
the coupon—NO CHARGE for this service! 





THE CUMULATIVE AVERAGE, Dept. 101 
1091 E. Woodbury Rd., Pasadena 6. Cal. 


Name 


Address... 











AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


\ explains why the 
Grea we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept 99 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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| ployed. 





| able at lower rates. 
rates are cut over and over again. 
| Open market operations are under- 





MARKET COMMENT 


All Recession Remedies Are Inflationary 


Tue title of this article should be 
qualified a bit. The “natural” or 
“automatic” remedies (they take 
much time) for recession are not all 
inflationary; but the artificial and 
self-imposed “Quick” ones are. Nei- 
ther the public nor Washington is 
spartan enough to let the natural cor- 
rective forces wear themselves out, 
so inflationary devices will be em- 
It is the old story: you can’t 
have a voluntary deflation in an 
economy where people vote. As soon 
as deflation begins to hurt, something 
is done about it. That “something” 
is the reverse of deflation. 

Just look at the antidotes for re- 


| cession which are being suggested, 


employed and legislated. One group 


| of rescue operations is directly re- 


lated to money and credit. The credit 
authorities make more money avail- 
The rediscount 


taken in the Government bond mar- 


| ket aimed to increase the supply of 


funds. Bank reserve requirements 
are decreased (very gradually) so as 
to make more credit (money) avail- 


| able. 


Another group of “remedies” con- 
cerns “indirect” inflation. You don’t 


| actually increase the supply of money, 


but you put forces to work which will 
lead to that end. You spend money 
for public works, money which you 
borrow rather than money that you 
save. You cut taxes, so as to give the 
public more money to spend, but you 
don’t cut government expenses—you 
increase them. The result is that you 
have to borrow more money to meet 
the Government’s huge and progres- 
sively growing deficit; and the money 
you borrow is “created,” again in- 
creasing the supply of funds. 

Normally, the so-called trust funds 
(unemployment and old age réserves) 
operate in a deflationary manner. The 
Government puts more taxes into 
them than it takes out in benefits. 
Right now more money is being taken 
out than is being put in. That’s in- 
flationary. 

So this recession, which was 
touched off in an attempt to “control 
inflation,’ becomes a great inflation- 
ary influence, a greater inflationary 
“pull” is created than existed before 
the attack on high prices was made. 

This situation, in my opinion, goes 
a long way toward explaining the 
recent behavior of the stock market. 
People have reasoned, perhaps not 


by L. O. HOOPER 


too consciously, 

that the worse 

business gets, the 

deeper the reces- 

sion becomes, the 

greater the infla- 

tion that will fol- 

low. How else do 

you explain the ability of the stock 
market to go up against so much 
bearish news? 

The flaw is that inflation, after a 
while, becomes less effective in gen- 
erating profits. Costs tend to go up 
faster than selling prices, especially 
in an economy where it is recognized 
that wages and the cost of other 
“services” are sacred and cannot and 
must not be reduced. What we may 
be headed into is a period of rela- 
tively profitless inflation, but the 
stock market has not gotten around 
to thinking about that yet. And in a 
flight from money it could ignore it 
for quite a while! 

But don’t rush out and buy stocks 
now wholly on the basis of this un- 
orthodox philosophy. There will be 
plenty of time. Inflation sentiment 
blows hot and cold. It may be that 
the coming deep tax cut, for instance, 
may not be so bullish in immediate 
realization as it has been in anticipa- 
tion. The early course of the market 
may well be determined fully as 
much by a passing wave of “senti- 
ment” as by fundamentals. 

The poor first-quarter earnings, 
due late in April and early in May, 
may have some “surprise” value in 
them, especially after stock prices 
have inched up for almost six months. 
If stocks do go down a bit between 
now and the first of July (as I surmise 
they will), remember that there is an 
inflationary background. Remember 
that “things are being done” to fight 
the recession, that they are “big” 
things, and that every last one of 
them, regardless of the intent, is in- 
flationary. 

Readers may remember the dis- 
tinction this column drew late last 
summer (Forses, Sept. 1) between a 
“voluntary” deflation and an “invol- 
untary” deflation. Unless this defla- 
tion is “involuntary” (which I always 
have doubted), it is going to be fol- 
lowed by more inflation than we have 
seen yet—much more. That’s be- 
cause it has begun to “hurt” and the 
voters have begun to squawk. Peo- 
ple always hate inflation in the ab- 
stract and love it in the concrete. 

One thing that bothers me about 
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this stock market is its thinness. 
Every time I want to buy a reason- 
able amount of stock, the stock goes 
up too fast too soon. When I want to 
sell something, that stock goes down 
too fast too soon. A little buying or a 
little selling is a powerful thing. 

Another thing that bothers me is 
that stocks are not as cheap as they 
should be in a bear market. I have 
yet to find a copper mining company 
that I can buy at about its net work- 
ing capital with the ore reserves 
thrown in free; in the past it fre- 
quently has been possible to do this. 
I don’t find many “safe” dividends 
returning 6%, or 7%, or more. I can’t 
apply some of my traditional yard- 
sticks of cheapness. I surmise that 
this inflation psychology (much of 
which is inarticulate and subcon- 
scious) is what is balling me _ up. 
There certainly are some “new era” 
ideas as to a proper evaluation of 
stocks extant. I suspect they are go- 
ing to last a long while, and that this 
is another time when a man of nearly 
40 years’ experience knows a lot of 
things that are no longer true. 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
(29) looks like a desirable stock to 
own. Earnings this year could be 
20% to 25°) larger than the $2.90 a 
share or so earned in 1957 when there 
were some abnormal losses incident 
to ‘the writing off of unprofitable, 
abandoned manufacturing operations. 
This stock has been selling not far 
above its lowest price-earnings ratio 
in the past ten years. In the past 11 
years, the price of the stock at its high 
for the year has averaged 14 times 
earnings. In four of the past 11 years 
it has sold as high as 16 times current 
earnings. “Hard selling” this year 
means a strong demand for TV and 
radio time. 

Cross Co. (29) looks interesting as 
an automation system manufactur- 
ing issue. There are only 631,200 
shares issued, with a debt of $2,316,- 
000. Sales have increased in each 
one of the past nine years rising from 
a little over $1 million to more than 
$14 million. The stock is down from 
a 1956 high of 48. All earnings, $2.41 
a share in the year ended last Sep- 
tember, are being ploughed back into 
the property. This is a labor-saving 
device company. Under present con- 
ditions, could there be a better field 
of investment? 

It is my opinion that the aluminum 
shares are too high. Not only is there 
too much productive capacity in the 
Free World, but Russia is dumping its 
surplus aluminum in Europe at cut 
prices. You can’t visualize the same 
rate of geometrical growth for this 
industry in the next five years as in 
the past five, yet the aluminum shares 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Life Insurance Stocks 


Protection With Big Profit Potential? 


No other group has risen in value so dramatically 
over the past 10 years. Even now, few industries 
appear to offer such dynamic growth prospects com- 
bined with near-recession-proof quality. 

Accompanying the current WIESENBERGER 
INVESTMENT REPORT is a 12-page study of this vital 
industry. Of over 50 life insurance stocks considered 
— 5 are recommended as offering the most attractive 
capital gains opportunities — 2 popular issues are, in 
our Opinion, over-priced. 


Also featured in this WIR. 


Timely review of 34 bank stocks and probable effect 
of recent interest rate cuts on their earning power 
and defensive strength 


Hopes and fears about gold shares—with 3 issues 
that offer sensible participation. 


35 Canadian stocks recently most favored by 8 

leading investment companies specializing in 

Canadian securities. 
You may buy this WIESENBERGER INVESTMENT 
REPORT for $2.50. You'll also receive the 12-page life 
insurance stock study without charge. Save this fee 
by entering now a subscription to WIR for a longer 
period—S15 for 4 months (8 issues) or $50 for 1 year 
(24 issues). We will bill later if you prefer. 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 


Members of New York Stock Exchange and American Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY (Dept. F-57) - NEW YORK 6, N. Y,. 


| ay. 4 Op © Wp 6 One ot OD','8 D8 5 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52; serial pre- 
ferred stock, and $1.54 per share on the 6.16; serial 
preferred stock; a dividend of $1.05 per share on the 
5.64, serial preferred stock for the period from date 
of issue to end of quarter, and a quarterly dividend of 
40 cents per share on the common stock of Pacific 
Power & Light Company have been declared for pay- 
ment April 10, 1958, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 31, 1958. 


Secretar 
PORTLAND, OREGON H. W. Millay, Secretary 





March 12, 1958 











‘BUY NOW’ 
LIFE STOCKS 


GROWTH LEADERS FOR 
PROFIT IN INSURANCE 


We believe the growth comparisons be- 
low will suggest to you, tter than 
anything we can say, why select life 
insurance stocks offer you immense 
grote wer: Each $100 invested in 
fest Coast Life in 1943 is now $3,577 
and each $100 in Lincoln Life in 1943 
is now $5,193. While each $100 invested 
in General Electric in 1943 is now $635 
and each $100 in General Motors in 
1943 is now $487. As you can see, every 
$100 in life insurance stocks has done 
the work of as much as $1000 in ‘blue 
chips’. And now many new profit fac- 
tors, such as today's rapid growth in 
population and personal income, point 
to dynamic new gains for you in: Fhe 6 
Fastest-Growing Life Insurance Stocks 
You Can Buy Today’. Our Special 
Report featuring these 6 growth recom- 
mendations in life insurance is yours as 
a bonus now when you send just $1 
(new readers only) to try our unique 
advisory service “The Growth Stock 
Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad with your name and a 
and $1 today. Send to Dept. F-3 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 82, MASS. 


NATIONAL INVESTORS 
CORPORATION 


The Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


63: 


6 cents a share, payable March 


31, 1958 to shareholders of record 
March 12, 1958 

Kenneth H. Chalmers 

Secretary 

65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held today declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.06%, 
per share on the $4.25 Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock of 
the company, payable May 
15, 1958, to stockholders 


LEO JAFFE 
First Vice-Pres & Treas. 
Hollywood, Cal., March 7, 1958 
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Futures, Ine. 


A Commodity Mutual Fund designed to off- 
set major changes in the cost of living 
through diversified positions in at least 
eleven commodities, such as coffee, eggs, 
rubber, soybeans and wheat. 


Send for FREE Offering Circular F-1 


FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 


41 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
TITTLE 


CEGLRUEEUUUUUEEAEUERERRUEEEEEEEEER 
TTL CULO os 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Massive Intervention 


Tue slump is continuing. As expected, 
the FRB index of industrial produc- 
tion dropped to 130 in February, down 
11% from a year ago, and it may have 
slid off somewhat further in March. 
Unemployment, at its seasonal peak, 
has risen well above the 5 million 
mark and is now at the highest level 
since the war. With no indication, so 
far, of any improvement in the eco- 
nomic picture, the clamor for drastic 
action by the Federal government has 
become well-nigh irresistible. 

The seriousness of this recession 
should not be minimized, but the dan- 


| ger of exaggerating it is almost as 
| serious. There appears to be an urge 


to resort to remedies which in the 
long run may prove even more harm- 
ful than a comparatively mild busi- 
ness slump. We are so accustomed to 
prosperity that anything less than full 
employment is considered a major 
shortcoming of our economic system. 
Unemployment has become unlawful. 

Everyone who is now clobbering the 
Eisenhower Administration for not 
providing “full employment” should 
be reminded that the New Deal would 
have been greatly pleased with an 
economic state where nearly 14 out of 
15 people are gainfully employed. We 
forget that in March 1941, after 
Europe had already been at war for a 
year and a half, unemployment in this 
country still totaled 6.5 million, or 
morc than 12% of the civilian labor 
force. The present ratio is about 7%. 

Be that as it may, unless the Presi- 
dent can produce within the next few 
weeks concrete evidence that the re- 
cession has been checked and that 
there will be a spring upturn of at 
least seasonal proportions, he will 
have no choice but to embark on a 
government program of “massive in- 
tervention.” 

Basically, the idea is to pump money 
into the economy as quickly as pos- 
sible. Two main methods are under 
discussion: tax cuts and spending. 
However, politicians and economists 


| do not agree on which one is more 
| potent and more immediately effective. 
| This is not the place to get involved 


in the pros and cons of that argument. 


From a general point of view the 
| effect on the Federal budget is going 


to be the same: a huge deficit for the 
1958-59 fiscal year. Instead of a sur- 
plus of $500 million which was indi- 
cated in the wholly unrealistic, if not 
insincere budget message of last Jan- 
uary, the deficit may easily exceed 
$10 billion. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Perhaps this is 
not an excessive 
price to pay for 
averting a_ real 
depression which 
would be far more 
costly in terms 
of lost production 
and diminution of national wealth. 
Yet the prospect of a peacetime deficit 
of such magnitude is frightening. It 
confirms my often expressed opinion 
that we, as a nation, really don't 
“hate” inflation. We have become ir- 
revocably addicted to it, and when 
confronted with the choice between 
hard times and inflation, the virtually 
unanimous vote will be in favor of 
the latter. Under present political and 
social conditions this may indeed be 
the minor evil. 

Investors have lived with inflation 
for a long, long time. The experience 
of centuries has taught them that 
“money” does not maintain its value 
over any great length of time, and 
that cash and fixed income bearing 
securities simply are not suitable long- 
term vehicles for the preservation of 
wealth. Sometimes the inroads of in- 
flation are imperceptibly slow over a 
brief span of years, and it is during 
such periods that people are tempted 
to forget the lessons learned by their 
fathers. In recent decades the value 
of money has been shrinking at an 
accelerated pace. Who can doubt that 
there will be more of the same in 
the years ahead when even a com- 
paratively conservative Administra- 
tion finds it impossible to resist the 
pressure towards large scale deficit 
spending. 

Forced by circumstances largely be- 
yond their control, people have 
searched for ways to protect them- 
selves by investing their wealth in 
media other than cash or bonds. Real 
estate, works of art, rare stamps, pre- 
cious stones and, last but not least, 
a prosperous business, have all served 
their purpose well over the past 
years. 

It is important, however, to under- 
stand the true nature of inflation in 
order to protect one’s self intelligently. 
Inflation such as we have in this 
country and are likely to have in the 
future is not a consumptive disease 
that destroys quickly; it is a slowly 
growing cancer. It nibbles on your 
dollars, slowly but steadily, at the 
rate of 2% or 3% a year. 

But when you make an investment, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Announcing: tne carty 1958 EDITION OF 


“THE BASIC VALUE BOOK” 


64 CANADIAN OIL & GAS STOCKS 


Since the fall of 1957, two extremely important developments have taken place in the 
Canadian oil and gas industry—developments we believe are of vital importance to 
capital-gains-minded investors. 


1. Canadian oil stocks have had a sharp correction, which has driven many issues to their most 
undervalued levels since the lows of 1953. This was the year when the 3-year, 230°/, climb in 
Canadian oils started. Continued big growth is, in our opinion, unquestionably ahead for the 
Canadian oil industry, and many of these stocks now appear at attractive buying levels. 


2. The Canadian natural gas industry has recently opened up a bright new vista of growth— 
similar to the giant growth of the U.S. gas industry since 1946. The U.S. gas industry was small 
in 1946. Today it is a $17 billion giant. The Canadian gas industry now seems ready to stage 
the same relative kind of great expansion. 


These two developments, we believe, lay the groundwork for some truly great capital- 
building opportunities. Therefore, we are preparing a NEW early-1958 edition of: 


“THE BASIC VALUE BOOK” 
Examine FREE for 10 days On 64 Canadian Oil and Gas Stocks 
“THE BASIC VALUE BOOK’ The work on this Value Book (described at the left) is now in 
progress. Because we believe every investor interested in 
. . profits should have a copy, this “BASIC VALUE BOOK” is priced 
On 64 Canadian Oil and Gas Stocks at only $3.85. What is more, you need send no money now. You 
In this book, you will find basic values on: can study this valuable Book free and at your leisure for 10 
17 Top-Grade Canadian Oil & Gas Stocks full days. But, that is not all—you will also receive with oun 
7 Land-Play or Multiple-Holding Oils compliments: 

2 Pipe Line Stocks For Big Growth 


20 Junior Companies With Exciting Exploration Programs A SPECIAL “LATE NEWS” SUPPLEMENT with 
And “‘Briefs’’ on 18 Special Low-Priced Oi! and Gas Specu- . 
lations New Developments and New Discovery Prospects 
ey po pny ng Bn = "x7 oil one oes New developments, new discoveries—often make sudden and hig 
what is’ probably one of the most vseful Comprehensive speculative profits. And you will find just such items in the “LA 
fact-finding guides available on Canada’s most actively NEWS" SUPPLEMENT. You will find, too, the Canadian oil and gas stock 
traded oil and gas stocks. You will see: that the investment trusts and funds have recently been buying. What 
What you pay for each company’s reserves at current is more, you will find a special section devoted to new and interesting 
stock prices developments in Canada’s natural gas industry . developments which 
What you are paying at present stock prices for a com- we believe could make certain gas and pipeline stocks exceptionally good 
pany’s properties buys for large growth profits 
Just how well finances measure up in terms of land to 
be developed 12 “BEST BUYS” FOR CAPITAL GAINS 
—— cash steek te Rashes todey Oy tangibtc seset Most important in this SUPPLEMENT is our selection of “Today's Best 
. ie . Buys for Capital Gains” in Canadian oil stocks. One, for example 
poe wo Rang oy the companies are operating; where their could be called a “Two-Way-Play” stock. It ia now selling 70% below 
. its net asset value. Some investment trusts have been buying tt tock, 
l ) " : 
on ie you will find, on each of 44 stocks, two And on another, we expect some big discovery news. This could really 
ause a biq advane 
1. A 3-year price-action chart. ‘ia —— 
2. One of our new relative action charts. These can be You will also find a unique $2 buy which is our #1 choice for 
very valuable to you in timing your buys and selis on exciting gain prospects. It is unique because it is really a long 
these value-packed stocks. term warrant on a relatively few shares of stock. We look for 
In short, this is the most important study of Canadian oi! large profits in about two years—perhaps much sooner 
= okt a+ Rag) ever made. Reserve your copy on In fact, we believe every investor should have both the BASIC VALUE BOOK and the 
: “LATE NEWS"’ SUPPLEMENT — for large growth profits and for speculative gains 
SEND THE COUPON NOW. 














Just Released 


a CO-58 
FREE WALL MAP L. OIL STATISTICS CO. inc. carecn vars, snoss. 


We have just released a large, 2-color \ Please reserve for me copies of “THE BASIC VALUE BOOK” and the ‘SPECIAL 
Wall Map of Canada showing all the ¢ t | ‘LATE NEWS’ SUPPLEMENT” and send them to me just as soon as they come 
important oil and gas fields, oil and gas MiP off the press. | understand that these are for my FREE INSPECTION, and that 
wells and oil and gas pipelines. within 10 days after receiving them | will send you $3.85 as full payment—or if | 
To help you follow the exciting growth am not satisfied, | will return the VALUE BOOK and keep the SUPPLEMENT—and owe 
and development of the Canadian oil you nothing. 

and gas industry—a copy of this 
handsome Wall Map will he included 
with your ““BASIC VALUE BOOK”... 
absolutely free. 


Name 





Street 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -—p> City 
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ANOTHER 
LUKENS 
STEEL? 


“LUC” was one of the star per- 
formers last year—with a phe- 
nomenal rise from 45% to 
122%. 

Now our technicians have un- 
covered another issue which we 
believe could be still another 
LUKENS. 

Serious-minded new readers may 
have the name of this outstand- 
ing stock and price at which to 
buy for possible substantial cap- 
ital gains in 1958, plus the next 
four issues of our weekly mar- 
ket letter on receipt of only $5. 


Remember: THIS service is backed 
by experience and research totalling 
22\, years. Not always right; not 
always wrong; but a service which 
presents its case frankly and honest- 
ly in faithful accordance with fore- 
casting methods we have found to 
be the best ever over the past three 
decades F-41 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, INC. 


Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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The Common 
Stock Fund 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


ment quality. 
Name 


Free booklet-prospectus describes 


A mutual fund investing for income 
and possible growth through com- 
mon stocks selected for their invest- 





Addres 








DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














T. ROWE PRICE 


e 
OBJECTIVE: Possible 


per share. 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street 





GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


long term 
growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


There is no sales 


Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE FUNDS 


FICKLE OR FAITHFUL 


IN THE mutual fund industry’s favor- 
ite vision, the fund investor is a man 
with his chin up, his eye fixed firmly 
on distant horizons. Such trifles as 
10% or 15% declines in the stock 
market disturb him not at all. As an 
inveterate dollar-averager, he almost 
welcomes lower prices as a chance to 
buy more shares. Such at least is the 
ideal investor as the mutual funders 
would like him to be. 

But there were some signs last 
month that fund investors were not 
living up to the hopes of the industry. 
The National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies reported that mu- 
tual fund sales were down 8.9% in 
February from February, 1957, mak- 
ing it the fourth straight month in 
which fund sales have dropped from 
the previous year. So far in 1958, 
fund sales have failed to keep pace 
with New York Stock Exchange dol- 
lar volume. In January and Febru- 
ary, NYSE dollar volume was down 
only 10°;, compared to fund sales’ 
11°, drop. 

But fundmen were still not at all 
ready to concede that the downtrend 
proved their typical investor to be a 
fickle fellow after all. There was one 
redeeming feature: if investors were 
buying less, they were also cashing 
in fewer shares. Redemption figures 
for the first two months of 1958 were 
down 15° from January and Febru- 
ary, 1957 to just under $30 million. 
However you figured it, though, the 
fact is that the funds took in less 
money in the 1958 month. After tak- 
ing care of redemptions, they were 
left with just $67 million in net new 
funds as against $72.5 million in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 
FLAMING YOUTH 
To CELEBRATE the thirtieth birthday 
of Boston’s $44.1-million assets Cen- 
tury Shares Trust last month, Chair- 
man Henry Guild had encouraging 
words for Century Shareholders, 
whose net asset value per share was 
nicked 3° in 1957 by a decline in 
Guild’s principal stock-in-portfolio, 
fire, & casualty and life insurance 
shares. Though slightly scorched by 
the operating deficit of its fire & casu- 
alty companies last year, Century 
Shares was no casualty. “Experience 
over many years,” explained Guild, 
“indicates that rates ultimately catch 
up with claims and that a profitable 
underwriting cycle has always fol- 
lowed an unfavorable period.” Con- 
cluded Chairman Guild: “An im- 


provemeat in underwriting operations 
is likely in 1958.” 


WELL, WELL 


Los ANGELENOS find it hard to go 
about their daily rounds without 
passing at least one live and kicking 
oil well. Derricks, like palm trees 
and pretty girls, are part of the land- 
scape. Thus the first quarterly report 
of Los Angeles’ big, $66.2-million 
assets American Mutual Fund raised 
some eyebrows in snowbound Wall 
Street last month. 

In the three months ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1958, Chairman and President 
Jonathan B. Lovelace reported he had 
cleaned out his positions in Gulf Oil 
(5,250 shares), Signal Oil & Gas (15.,- 
750 shares), Socony Mobil Oil (13,600 
shares) and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey (20,000 shares). Lovelace still 
held large blocks of Royal Dutch, 
Richfield Oil, Texas Co. and Standard 
Oil of California. But, over-all, he 
had trimmed his oil holdings from 
13° of his portfolio at October 31 to 
but 7.6% on January 31, by far the 
most drastic reduction in any of his 
investment categories. 

In his ruthless pruning of Ameri- 
can Mutual’s entire portfolio, Love- 
lace apparently found little room fon 
local sentiment. In the first quarter 
of 1958, he sold out American’s entire 
positions in Southern California Edi- 
son and Los Angeles’ American Pot- 
ash & Chemical. 


TAX-FREE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


AS RESIDENTS of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania know only too well 
at tax time, they have to pay as many 
as three kinds of personal property 
tax on their portfolio holdings. 
Ranging from 4 mills to 8 mills—or 
$4 to $8 on each $1,000 of their secu- 
rities—the taxes, which support city, 
county and school district services, 
take a substantial nick out of the 
income shareholders’ squeeze from 
their strongboxes. 

But 13 mutual funds, as well as a 
number of corporations, are able to 
pass on a magic cloak of immunity 
from these annoying taxes to thei) 
shareholders. The reason: the funds 
are either domestic Pennsylvania cor- 
porations or else subject to a fran- 
chise tax for doing business in the 
Commonwealth. Most of the dozens 
of out-of-state funds which are sold 
legally in Pennsylvania are not fran- 
chised; only their distributors are, 
and hence their shareholders are sub- 
ject to the tax. 

Here are the funds which are not 
assessed for personal property tax in 
Pennsylvania: Axe-Houghton A & B; 
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Axe-Houghton Stock Fund; Dela- 
ware Fund; Diversified Growth 
Stock Fund; Diversified Investment 
Fund; Dividend Shares; Fundamental 
Investors; Manhattan Bond; Nation- 
Wide Securities; Philadelphia Fund; 


Rittenhouse Fund and Wellington 


Fund. 
PROTECTIVE CUSTODY 


Wuen the Securities & Exchange 
Commission last month cracked down 
on a $1.2-million assets New York 
mutual fund whose officers had al- 
legedly attempted irregularities not 
in the interest of its 800 shareholders, 
investors’ attention was turned to the 
oft unappreciated role of the custo- 
dian. For it was the bank which ac- 


tually held custody of the fund’s | 
assets that brought the matter to the | 


attention of he SEC. 

Under current investment company 
practices officers of mutual funds do 
not, as a rule, keep company assets in 
the office safe. Most funds keep se- 
curities at a public bank and a good 
bank trust officer, feels a very deep 


sense of responsibility to fund share- | 


holders. If he suspects that the fund 
managers are operating illegally, he 
will refuse to comply—as in the New 
York case—with officers’ demands 


that he fork over fund assets to them. | 


Thus it is impossible for the down- 
cast fund president, poorly rated in 


ForBEs’ annual fund survey, to stuff | 
stockholders cash into his gladstone | 


and head for the solace of Rio de 
Janeiro. It was not always so; but 
the SEC’s custodian requirement 
gives investors restful nights in at 
least one respect. Net asset values 
may shrink, but they cannot fly away 
to Brazil. 





FUNDS 
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How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Best Records Since 1949? 
4 Issues Favored for Purchase 


He” 39 leading Mutual Funds and Investment Trusts 
have performed in the 1957 market decline, as well as 
through the 1946-56 bull market, is shown in a new Special 
Survey by UNITED Service. This timely, unbiased study 
will help you rate performance records of 39 investment 
companies, including: 

Adams Express Co. Gen Amer Invest Mass Investors 

Affiliated Fund Geo Putnam Fund Mass Inv Growth 

Boston Fund Inc Incorporated Inv Nat Investors 

Consol Inv Trust Investors Mutual Nat Securities St 

Dividend Shares Keystone S-2 & S-3 Scudder Stevens 

Eaton & Howard Investors Stk Fd Selected Am Sh 

Fidelity Fund Invest Co of Am Tri-Continental 

Fundamental Inv Commonw’lth Inv Wellington Fund 

Chemical Fund Lehman Corp Broad St Invest 

State St Invest Loomis-Sayles TV Electron Fund 

If you own Mutual Funds, or are thinking of buying or 
selling them, you should see this revealing Report. As a 
guide to new buying, our Staff selects four issues that appear 
especially attractive, based on their past records. 

Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive 
without extra charge the next four issues of the weekly UNITED 
Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 

r—-——FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1— — — 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] 


Address 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 

















Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 6242¢ per 
share on the capital stock of the 
Company payable April 15, 1958 to 
stockholders of record March 31, 
1958. The Transfer Books will not 


be closed. 


DIVIDEND 


NO. 308 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
Secretary 
March 11, 1958 
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KNOW a Stock’s Record Before You 


BUY e SELL e HOLD 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Investor’s 1945-1957 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


See how each stock fared in poor years as well as good years before you make 
an investment decision in this uncertain market. The quickest way to judge the 
present status and values of stocks you own or consider buying is to compare their 
performances of past years. 


You can't determine a stock’s current value 
dend record of previous years; 
prices unless you have 
teen years. 


unless you have its earnings and divi- 
and you can't compare current prices with former 
a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last thir- 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 13-YEAR RECORD 
of More than 1,000 Active Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
1945 - 1957 
EACH YEAR’S 


@ STOCK SPLITS 
@ DIVIDENDS 


@ PRICE RANGE 
© EARNINGS* 


*1957 Earnings as available up to Publication 


each stock's 
and figures you as an 
particularly in this uncer- 


or at lower cost, 
essential fact~ 
more profitably, 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, 
per share performance record over 13 years 
investor require to invest more 
tain period. 


THIS BOOK can be 


months ahead. 


Buy it for $1.50... . or Get it FREE! 
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margin as well as revenue trend. 
Last year’s earnings were $3.34 per 
share as compared with $3.36 in 1955 
and a $2.87 average from 1947 to 1956. 
inclusive. 

The March Ist suggestion that Lor- 
illard might be switched to Philip 
Morris on the theory that it would 
digest its past spectacular market 
gains has produced an unusual num- 
ber of reader inquiries. In turn, this 
points up a factor often stressed by 
this column in past months, namely: 
special dynamics will receive an ex- 
traordinarily high degree of concen- 
trated speculative attention. There 
are so few companies that have a 
special claim to fame today that the 
interest tends to be exaggerated. 

Lorillard did react and_ rathe: 
sharply, too. It may again be attrac- 
tive, however, even though it is 
around 48 in contrast to the 43-44 
level prevailing in late February. 

For one thing, Lorillard is one of 
the few major cigarette companies 
which is not yet using the new low- 
cost production process of 
nized” tobacco leaf. 
new production records reportedly 
being set weekly, whereas volume 
was building up throughout the 
fourth quarter of 1957, there is little 
question but that the March quarte: 
profit will be well ahead of the indi- 
cated fourth quarter 1957 profit of 
$1.93 per share. In turn, this obvi- 
ously points to an excellent earnings 
potential in 1958. The big unknown 
is the possibility that the company 
may require new capital to finance 
its expanding business. Meanwhile, 
however, Lorillard is probably this 
“Lukens Steel”—which means 
price risks. 

Otis Elevator, 
umn’s recent 
special 
around 
a sense, 


“homoge- 
Secondly, with 


year’s 
another of this col- 
also deserves 
going levels 
This because Otis, in 
“built-in growth” 
its steadily expanding maintenance 
and repair business, which carries a 
very high profit margin. The greate 
the number of elevators and escala- 
tors in use, the higher the volume of 
maintenance and repair work, 
last year this business represented 
25-30°% of the company’s billings 
Furthermore, Otis’ volume with 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender, for 
whom it makes the automatic pin- 
setter, should be in excess of $40 
millions this year as compared with 
$25-30 millions last year. This is one 
of the few major industrial com- 
panies with the promise of higher 
earnings in 1958 than last year’s esti- 
mated $3.50 per share. 


favorites, 
mention. at 
50-51. 


enjoys via 


and 
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Incidentally, among the lower 
priced dividend payers, Rexall Drug 
might be an interesting speculation 
around 12 inasmuch as the company 
has just reported earnings of $1.45 
per share for 1957 as compared with 
$1.35 in 1956, and lower profits in 
preceding years. The company is re- 
ported to have developed a new tran- 
quilizer drug which will be ready for 
marketing in the quarter. 
Meanwhile, it is significant to note 
that the management has done an 
excellent job of rebuilding the com- 
pany from within—and plans addi- 
tions from without. 


second 


GOODMAN 
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up well, amounting to $8.28 per share 
last year, compared to a 10-year aver- 
age of $6.82 per share. At its present 
price around 79, the yield is 6.3% on 
the $5 dividend (including $1 extra). 
The stock has done very little in the 
last few years, but I think earnings 
might take a sharp turn for the bet- 
ter, in which case the stock could 
advance above 100. 

Cluett, Peabody is a leading maker 
of men’s shirts, ties, underwear, han- 
kerchiefs, anc the like. It has re- 
cently perfected “stretchable paper,” 
from which it is possible that sub- 
stantial royalties might be realized. 
The company’s Arrow and Golden 
Arrow brands are well known to the 
American public. Finances have been 
consistently strong, with net working 
capital last year amounting to $46 
million, which is not too far away 
from the present market price of 
the stock, 42. Earnings last yea 
amounted to $4.17 per share, com- 
pared with $5.05 the year before. The 
current dividend rate is $2.50, includ- 
ing extras. 

Cuban American Sugar is an im- 
portant Cuban sugar producer and 
owns around 25% (97,500 shares) of 
American Crystal Sugar stock. Cap- 
italization consists of 820,000 shares, of 
which more than 25° is owned by 
officers and directors. For the fiscal 
year ending September 30, earnings 
amounted to $3.66 a share, compared 
with $3.30 the previous year. Net 
working capital amounted to $17 per 
share. The current dividend rate is 
$1.75. The yield on the present price 
of 21, is 8.3°7. The price range in the 
last two years has been 30 to 15. It 
appears to be an attractive low-price 
speculation. 

Quaker City Life Insurance Co., 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket at around 3812, has increased its 
premium income 47°,, from $7,900,000 
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TENNESSEE 


GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS 


The Common Stock of this Company has been admitted 


to trading on the 


New York, Midwest and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


March 17, 1958 
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First Quarter Dividends 
30 cents a share 
on the COMMON STOCK 
67'2 cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 


Payable April 1, 1958 
Record Date March 18, 1958 


Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Quarterly Dividend 


Broab STREET INVESTING 
CoRPORATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 
20 CENTS A SHARE 
Payable March 31, 1958 
Record Date March ll, 1958 





Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6. N.Y. 
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FORBES SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
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New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
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FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 


Common& Preferrea Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day, declared the tollowing iarterly 
dividends 
S0¢ per share on Common Stock 
2844 ¢ per share on the 4.¢ 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Common stock dividend 
April 15, 1958 to 
record at the close ot busine 
27, 1958. 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Secx y 
able June 15, 1958 to stockholders 
ot record May 29, 1958. 
ROBERT A. WALLACE 
‘sce President and Secretary 
March 14, 1958 
Bogota, New Jersey 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y¥ 


DIVIDEND No. 41 


Tun BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of Fifty 


Cents (50¢) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable May 15, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business April 15, 1958 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 19, 1958 
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at the end of 1954 to $11,600,000 at the 
end of 1957. During the same period, 
assets rose 61%, from $10,600,000 to 
$17,100,000, and insurance in force 
48%, from $164 million to $241 mil- 
lion. Net profit for 1957 amounted to 
$3 a share, compared with $2.48 in 
1956. The present dividend rate is 
$1.50 in cash and 5% in stock. I think 
this stock has fairly certain growth 
prospects, with possibilities of a sub- 
stantial advance in due time. There 
are only 378,000 shares outstanding, 
of which a large percentage is closely 
held. 

Universal Products through its sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates supplies and 
services pari-mutuel equipment at 
race tracks, makes ticket issuing 
equipment, and produces electrical 
relays and control equipment. The 
company’s Totalizator machine (Am- 
tote) is a familiar sight at race tracks 
in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. A subsidiary manufactures 
the Daily Double machines, and also 
ticket-issuing equipment used in the 
transportation, restaurant-cafeteria 
and entertainment fields. The com- 
pany also makes electrical relays and 
control equipment used in automa- 
tion, electronics and guided missiles. 
Capitalization consists of approxi- 
mately 900,000 shares. The current 
dividend rate is $1.60, plus stock divi- 
dends. Earnings for the nine months 
ended September 30 amounted to 
$2.43 a share. The service fees for 
the Totalizator machines are based 
upon a percentage of the money 
wagered through this equipment. I 
can foresee no decline in the Ameri- 
can penchant for race track betting, 
and hence feel that this company has 
a good future. Present price: around 
24%. Listed on the American Stock 
Exchange. 
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lately have been selling at price- 
earnings ratios that can be justified 


only by a repeat performance. Inci- 
dentally, Russia lately has been buy- 
ing copper—a commodity in which it 
has a shortage. Copper prices have 
come down. Aluminum prices still 
are as high as ever. 

Two things intrigue me _ about 
Georgia Pacific (30%). One is the 
company’s huge cash flow, $27.7 mil- 
lion last year vs. $16.4 million in 1956 
(reported earnings in 1957 after 
charges were $8.5 million). The 
other is the company’s tax shelter. 


79 


Income taxes last year were only $3.5 
million. The stock easily could be 
an excellent inflation hedge. The 
company’s timber resources are 
enormous. 

Among the stocks mentioned in 
previous columns, I still feel favor- 
ably toward Henry Holt, Beech Air- 
craft, Montgomery Ward, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, Otis Elevator, Dome 
Mines, Campbell Red Lake, Reynolds 
Tobacco, Consolidated Denison and 
Gunnar Mines. 

I think that Parke, Davis is one of 
the cheaper drug stocks. It easily 
could earn $6 a share in the coming 
year. 

For the time being, I am thinking 
more about individual stocks than 
about the market. My inclination is 
to look for lower prices in the aver- 
ages between now and the first of 
July. 


BIEL 
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whether it be real estate, or a painting, 
or a common stock, you expose your- 
self to a different kind of risk—the 
risk of the market price. When you 
pay too much for an investment, or 
when the market trend changes for 
one reason or another, you can lose 
much more within months than in- 
flation will take away from you over 
a great many years. The year 1957 
taught quite a lesson in this respect. 
Remember: the market can bite; in- 
flation only nibbles. 

Therefore, discretion is necessary in 
making investments. Don’t let fear of 
inflation force you into a hasty deci- 
sion. It may take a year before we will 
once again begin worrying more about 
rising prices than about unemploy- 
ment. 

Here we are only concerned with 
common stocks, not with real estate, 
art, jewels or stamps. It is widely 
believed that natural resources—coal, 
timber, oil, gas, metals, etc.—provide 
the best protection against inflation. 
This is not necessarily the case be- 
cause cost and technological factors 
may cause major changes, such as oil 
or gas displacing coal; aluminum sub- 
stituting for copper; gold becoming 
demonetized. The best natural re- 
source, in my opinion, is managerial 
brains in combination with a healthy, 
growing industry. 

Even a regulated industry, like the 
electric utilities, has so far proved 
itself an eminently suitable medium 
for investment. For many years I have 
recommended the use of well-man- 
aged growing electric utilities as the 
backbone of a conservative invest- 


ment portfolio in lieu of bonds and 
preferred stocks. Results have been 
excellent, and I still would rather buy 
a good utility stock than any high- 
grade bond. 

Second place, in my _ opinion, 
should go to the petroleum industry, 
not so much because it is a “natural 
resource,” but rather because it is an 
indispensable source of energy. In a 
general portfolio, preference should 
be given to the major international oil 
companies which not only have con- 
trol over ample low-cost reserves out- 
side the Western Hemisphere, but also 
serve foreign markets where the de- 
mand for petroleum products is in- 
creasing at a greater rate than in this 
country. 

Although the steel industry’s sus- 
ceptibility to fluctuations in business 
activity detracts somewhat from its 
merits as an investment, its position in 
our economic life is basic. Year after 
year per capita consumption of steel 
has been rising, and we only have to 
project known population trends into 
the future in order to appreciate the 
fact that what now looks like excess 
capacity will prove to be sorely in- 
adequate within five to ten years, if 
not sooner. 

Our growing population, of course, 
will eat, drink, smoke and play. Be- 
cause these are the basic desires of 
human beings such expenditures are 
pretty much recession proof, albeit 
not depression proof. Hardly anyone 
fears the later, however, and these 
stock groups have acquired such a 
high degree of popularity, fauté de 
mieux, that on a relative price basis 
they are not particularly attractive 
at this time. 

The greatest and most indestructi- 
ble resource is brains. Basic research 
being done in the fields of chemistry 
and electronics will bear fruits in the 
future, regardless of how much the 
politicians tamper with the coin of 
the realm. 

The investor must take a long-range 
view. One can’t be an investor just 
for six months or a year. One must 
visualize what comes after 1958, just 
as a corporation must plan ahead for 
years, not for months. At the moment 
it may seem to matter a great deal 
whether to make an investment in 
common stocks at the 460 level for 
the Dow Jones average or at 420. But 
five years from now when the value 
of the prewar dollar may be down to 
40c, or less, it will probably make 
very little difference what you paid 
for your stocks in the year 1958. They 
will look cheap in retrospect. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Never in many years have-sound investment decisions 
been more difficult to make than they are today. The 
prospects for whole industries are changing. Some stocks 
are at new bull market highs; others severely depressed. 
Constructive portfolio changes have paid off in the past 
few months, and should continue to prove profitable. 
No investor can afford to sit on a static portfolio. But to 
attempt today the highly specialized job of money- 
management on a part-time, part-informed basis is to 
increase immeasurably the chances of irreparable loss. 
The only practical alternative is full-time, professional 
management of one’s portfolio. And such skilled and 


continuing supervision is available at very modest cost 
through FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. 

It is completely personal service, tailored to the needs 
and objectives of the $25,000-and-up investor. It estab- 
lishes a person-to-person relationship with seasoned, im- 
partial counselors whom the investor may consult at any 
time concerning his program. 

Behind FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT is an organi- 
zation famed for 40 years for accuracy and integrity in 
gathering and interpreting investment facts, and a record 
of successful handling of portfolios running into many 
millions. 





For full details, please supply the 
information requested in the coupon. 
It will be held in strict confidence. 
You will receive a copy of the booklet 
on FORBES SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT by return mail. 
It could well prove the most 
profitable reading you ever did. 
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Mr. D'Arcy Parrott, Director 

Forbes Securities Management Inc. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Parrott: 

I may be interested in retaining the services of Fornes 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me without 
obligation complete details? My present investments are 
valued at approximately $ . I have an additional 
$n cash available for investment 


Name 





Please Print 


Address 





City. Zone__ State 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc 








ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


All the best things and treasures of 
this world are not to be produced by 
each generation for itself, but we are 
all intended, not to carve our work in 
snow that will melt, but each and all 
of us to be continually rolling a great 
white gathering snowball, higher and 
higher, larger and larger, along the 
Alps of human power. —JOHN RUSKIN. 


Opinions cannot survive if one has 
no chance to fight for them. 
—TuHomas MANN. 


Wealth brings with it its own checks 
and balances. The basis of political 
economy is noninterference. The only 
safe rule is found in the self-adjusting 
meter of demand and supply. Open 
the doors of opportunity to talent and 
virtue and they will do themselves 
justice, and property will not be in 
bad hands. In a free and just com- 
monwealth, property rushes from the 
idle and imbecile to the industrious, 
brave and persevering. 

—RaLPH WaLpo EMERSON. 


Self-defense is Nature’s oldest law. 
—JOHN DRYDEN. 


Do not imagine yourself to have 
what you have not; but take full ac- 
count of the excellencies which you 
possess, and in gratitude remember 
how you would hanker after them, if 
you had them not. At the same time, 
take care that in thus hugging them, 
you do not get into the habit of prizing 
them so much that without them you 
would be perturbed. 

—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Character and personal force are 
the only investments that are worth 
anything. —Wa.t WHITMAN. 


When we try to serve the world 
(or to understand it) we touch what 
is divine. We get our dignity, our 
courage, our joy in work because of 
the greatness of the far-off and al- 
ways in sight, always attainable, 
never at any moment attained. Serv- 
ice is one of the ways by which a 
tiny insect like one of us can get a 
purchase on the whole universe. If 
we find the job where we can be of 
use, we are hitched to the star of the 
world and move with it. 

—RIcHArD CABOT. 


Individuals may form communities, 
but it is institutions alone that can 
create a nation. —BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advan- 
tage which licentious principles afford, 
did not those who have long practiced 
perfidy grow faithless to each other. 

—BeEn JONSON. 


B. C, FORBES: 


I like to have dealings with very 
busy business men, for the rea- 
son that they never waste your 
time. So many persons who 
want to see one don’t know 
enough to leave when they 
should. I have noticed, too, that 
business leaders are usually 
punctual in keeping business 
appointments. Lots of others 
aren't. Punctuality, or the re- 
verse, is mainly a matter of 
habit. Somehow, I can’t help 
questioning the ability, the effi- 
ciency, the dependability of any 
person who is habitually late. 
Don’t handicap yourself by per- 
mitting this habit to fasten itself 
upon you. 





Cynics are only happy in making 
the world as barren to others as they 
have made it for themselves. 

—GeEoRGE MEREDITH. 


Persecution is the first law of so- 
ciety because it is always easier to 
suppress criticism than to meet it. 

—Howarp Mumrorp JONES. 


Worry often gives a small thing a 
big shadow. —SwWEDISH PROVERB. 


Public charities and benevolent as- 
sociations for the gratuitous relief of 
every species of distress, are peculiar 
to Christianity; no other system of 
civil or religious policy has originated 
them; they form its highest praise and 
characteristic feature. 

—Cates C. Cotton. 
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The value of discovery becomes 
clear only in the wake of the explo- 
ration itself. —WERNHER VON BRAUN. 


It is always easier to believe than 
to deny. Our minds are naturally 
affirmative. —JOHN BURROUGHS. 


True education does not make all 
men alike. No human being worthy 
of the name is a common man; there 
is no magic and no virtue in com- 
monness. Truth and virtue do not 
issue from undifferentiated mobs. 

—Harowtp W. Donpps. 


I am an advocate of the home as a 
work of art. One of the evils of the 
housing situation is the high cost of 
ground. You can’t live without your 
elbow in somebody’s ribs, or standing 
on somebody’s toes, and if you want a 
picture window, God help you; it 
works both ways. 

—FRaANK LLoyp WRIGHT. 


I often think no man is worth his 
salt until he has lost and won battles 
for a principle. —JoHN Marsu. 


On the whole, I think we shall 
survive ... The outlook is as bad as 
it has ever been, but thinking people 
realize that, and therein lies hope of 
its getting better 

— JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


If spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth 
with the sound of an earthquake, and 
not in silence, what wonder and ex- 
pectation there would be in all hearts 
to behold the miraculous change! But 
now the silent succession suggests 
nothing but necessity. To most men 
only the cessation of the miracle 
would be miraculous, and the per- 
petual exercise of God’s power seems 
less wonderful than its withdrawal 
would be. 

—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 


The destiny of any nation, at any 
given time, depends on the opinions 
of its young men under five-and- 
twenty. 

—JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 


lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 
| 








A Text... 


Dene W. Zahn, Jr., 
San Mateo, Calif. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Sent in by 


But by an equality, that now at this time 
your abundance may be a supply for their 
want, that their abundance also may be a 
supply for your want: that there may be 
equality. 


—II Cortntuians 8: 14 
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A new insecticide that “grows” right in the plant! 


Now. for the first time, an insecticide has been developed that can be coated 





on the seeds and carried right into the growing plants. Thus, in early stages of 


: a i INFORMATION ¢ 
growth, plants can be given their own “built-in protection against msects miata ialit 


This new product, THimer” systemic insecticide, is a pioneering development Imerica 
of Cyanamid’s chemical research. Tt is already being used to control insect — 
damage to young cotton plants. alfalfa and sugar beets— with dramatic success 
Research is now going forward to apply its benefits to other crops. 

Here is the beginning of a new era in insect control. The development of 
THiMet—a new application of chemical science to agriculture—is typical of 


the contributions Cyanamid chemistry Is making lo progress Hn) ornhany fields 











eal 
— CYANAMID _—~_ [ 4. | 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
When in New York, tthe Cyanamid Echibit. Open daily 11 A.M. 9 P.M. Main Floor, RCA I! 











Glamour job? Baloney! 


“Your big break, they said. New small outfit, going places. 
Yow ll work with Mr. Big himself. Stimulating! Meet interesting 
peopl ... But nobod) told me I'd Get stuc k with the mail every nicht 
... Licking and sticking itsy bitsy stamps and envelope flaps. Utterly 
medieval! ‘Tomorrow Mr. B gets a postage meter—or a new girl”... 

Get a postage meter—and you get rid of stamps and lick-and-stick 
mailing. Print postage as you need it, for any kind or class of mail. 
You always have the right stamp on hand. Mail fast and easy, save 
time and postage. And your metered mail needs less handling in the 
postothie e, often catches earlier trains and planes! 

loday, any office can have a postage meter and the prestige of 
metered mail with the litthe DM, desk model. One 
user in three spends less than $1 a day for postage! 
Electric models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 


PB oflice. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 
PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitne y- Bowes of Canada, 
Depi. 355, 1156 Bay St., Toronto 


A postage meter... 


seals aswell as stamps env clopes; most 


models stamp and seal simultaneously. 
e Protects postage from loss, damave, 
misuse. Does its own accounting. And 
saves trips to the postothce. 

+ Prov ide S parcel postage on special 
gummed tape, with a dated postmark. 
e Prints your own postmark ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like. 

¢ Requires no minimum mail volume; 
anyone can easily use a postage meter! 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel post map 


ind zone finder, 


ss <s 
1 A 
Pitney-Bowes be “4 
1755 Pacitic St 


Stamlord, Conn 


Postal Rate Chart to: 





